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What About Bloeks? 


By MARGARET A. TRACE 


Supervisor of Kindergartens, Cleveland, Ohio 


Some years ago, before the con- 
servative kindergarten had laid aside 
some of its traditional procedure, the 
children in a foreign neighborhood of a 
large metropolitan city were sitting 
in the circle Monday morning waiting 
for ‘‘teacher’” to join them. The 
supervisor entered just in time to 
hear the teacher say, as she sat down 
in the circle, “Good morning, chil- 
dren! What about oats?” 

It was apparent from her per- 
sistent questioning that oats had been 
a topic for discussion the previous 
week. It was also apparent that 
she was oblivious to the fact that a 
vacation from Friday to Monday is 
a long time to the five-year-old and 
that mental images of farm products 
are neither clear nor plentiful at this 
age, particularly to city children. 

“What about blocks?’”’ may be just 
as far removed from the mind-set of 
some of the readers of this maga- 
zine. 

It is a well-known fact that many 
kindergartners, who in years past 
made much use of building blocks, have 
allowed them to be subordinated to, 


if not supplanted by, other so-called 
progressive materials. It has been 
some time, therefore, since they have 
given serious thought to this type of 
play material. There are also those 
who have entered the kindergarten 
field in recent years and who have had 
little or no training in the use of 
blocks. It would not be surprising if 
representatives from either of these 
groups were to reply, “Well, what 
about them?” 

May this brief article help to answer 
the question. 


W: have heard much about a 
“changing world,”’ a “‘new social order”’ 
and the ‘‘new education.’’ What about 
the young child in relation to all this 
change? Is he an essentially different 
child? Isn’t today’s child virtually 
like every other child that has come 
into the world, except that he is born 
into an environment that is totally 
differeht from the environment you 
and I knew some years ago? He must 
adjust himself to a much more complex 
world, but the process or method by 


BLOCK-BUILT FURNITURE IN THE PLAY CORNER 


which he adjusts remains practically 
the same, and he is still a playing 
child. 

The playthings which make the 
strongest appeal today do not differ 
in essential qualities from the play- 
things of yesterday. Observe the 
young child at a toy counter today. 
He lingers over the simplest toy. It 
is new to him but mother has seen it 
many times and so Jack is urged to 
look at the ‘‘wonderful engine” or 
‘beautiful boat’’ or other mechanically 
perfect toys that rival in their realism 
objects in the world about us. The 
clever salesman argues that the build- 
ing materials which permit the making 
of real furniture, or a bridge that has 
all the details of the latest achieve- 
ment in construction engineering, are 
just the thing for Jack. In spite of all 
that has been said and written about 
the interests and skills of children at 
different age levels, we find ourselves 
influenced by the manufacturers and 
deaters whose chief concern is not in 
the development of mental and physi- 
cal power and control, but in the num- 
ber and magnitude of the sales checks 


Courtesy, Hazeldell Kindergarten, Cleveland, Ohio 
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Courtesy, Franklin Kindergarten, Cleveland, Ohio 


LONG BOARDS INCREASE THE CONSTRUCTIVE POSSIBILITIES 


OF BLOCKS 


turned in at the close of the day. 
Even teachers may be followers of 
fads. Even they crave the new, the 
novel, the sensational. 

A desire to have the “‘newest thing 
on the market,” our ready yielding to 
the salesman’s art plus the appeal 
which a certain toy makes to our own 
adult interests move us to forget 
temporarily the desires and needs of 
young children. What can we say 
when parents come to us and confess 
that their child has a nursery filled 
with toys and yet he follows them 
about the house asking, “Mother, 
what can I do now?” ‘Daddy, aren’t 
you going to play with me?” 

Teachers should’ be able to suggest 
to parents some simple questions, such 
as the following, to serve as guides in 
the selection of toys for children of 
different ages. ‘‘Would a five-year- 
old be interested in this toy? How 
long will he be interested? What will 
hold his interest? Can he handle it 
alone or will he need help? How 
durable is it? How safe is it? What 
can he do with it?’’ 

A child will play again and again 
with the toy that permits some new 
discovery each time. It is the toy 
that lacks possibilities of either a 
physical or mental challenge that is 
soon abused or discarded. An over- 
challenge is quite as discouraging as an 


under-challenge, hence it is necessary 
to study the abilities of the individual 
child. 


Tax baby interested in sound 
and the feel of objects, but lacking in 
muscular control, will be challenged 
by the rattle or string of beads or 
whatever will make demands upon his 
ability to hold and handle objects. A 
child of three who wants to take things 
apart and who likes to test his growing 
strength by pushing, pulling and 
carrying things about will find pleasure 
in the large hollow blocks with open- 
ings for handles, as well as in the box 
of smaller blocks of uniform size and 
shape. These can be piled, thrown 
over, picked up and hauled about a 
hundred times a day. When interest 
in this activity begins to wane, the 
mother or nursery-school teacher 
should be ready with a further chal- 
lenge. “‘What can I do now?’ finds 
an answer in “Can you make a flag- 
pole as high as this?” indicating the 
height by holding the hand 2 or 3 feet 
above the floor, or “Play this rug is a 
yard for your dog and build a fence 
all around it,” or ‘‘Make a bed for 
your doll to lie in.”” If more blocks of 
the same size and shape are added 
from time to time, there will be in- 
creased joy in discovering new things 
tomake. A larger number of the same 
type of block, rather than a variety of 
shapes and sizes, affords greater satis- 
faction at this particular stage. The 


A ROADSIDE STAND CAN BE BUILT WITH BLOCKS AND LONG BOARDS 
Courtesy, Kindergarten, Doan School, Cleveland, Ohio 
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young child is interested in repetition, 
hence the necessity for quantity. 

How different from the play with 
blocks in the early days of the kinder- 
garten when eight one-inch cubes 
neatly fitted into little cubical boxes 
were placed before a group of children 
who were expected to arrange and 
rearrange them at the direction of the 
teacher. 

Yes, we have come along way. We 


‘ now realize that children must have 


access to many blocks and toa variety 
of shapes and sizes. They must also 
have ample time to experiment with 
this material and to discover for them- 
selves the many possibilities. Many 
five-year-olds enter the kindergarten 
with little or no previous experience 
in the handling of blocks and for these 
children the experimental type of play 
is most valuable. We are realizing 
as never before the importance of this 
kind of play. Actuaintance with the 
different kinds of blocks, a growing 
power of expression and muscular 
control, satisfaction of achievement 
and at the same time a consciousness 
of limitations, prepare the child for a 
readiness for help which will encourage 
further effort. 

The kindergartner must bear in 
mind, however, that toy shops have 
made available for home use many of 
the kindergarten materials, including 


blocks. Children, two, three and four 
years of age are also attending nursery 
schools and, by the time they enter 
kindergarten, have more or less ex- 
hausted the free, experimental play 
with certain materials. They have 
powers and capabilities in advance of 


by children who have been inspired or 
encouraged by teacher suggestion to 
improve upon their results. Children 
need the feeling of security which 
comes with the definite placing of an 
objective for them to achieve. We 
have proved to ourselves that if given 


the child who has been denied these wisely and at the opportune moment, 


opportunities, and therefore should 
have an enriched program in the 
kindergarten if they are to be spared 
the boredom of repetition. Mere 
manipulation and experimentation 
should give way to the solving of cer- 
tain definite problems if growth is to 
be assured. We are alert to the need 
for progressive development in the 
use of clay, paint, crayons, paper con- 
struction, etc. Why should we not 
expect similar growth in the use of 
blocks? 


I, our Cleveland kindergartens 
we have watched with interest the 
progress made with this type of 
material. We have compared the in- 
terest, enthusiasm and results of those 
who have had some form of directed 
work with those who have been 
allowed to play freely from day to 
day according to individual whims and 
fancies. Some gains are made, of 
course, in the latter type of play, but 
in no way comparable to that shown 


OUR NEW LARGE FLOOR BLOCKS ALLOW FOR 


UNLIMITED CONSTRUCTION 


Courtesy, Kindergarten, Sutcliffe School, Cleveland, Ohio 


directed building will make for a 
higher type of creative expression 
than that resulting from the so-called 
free play. 

The relative values of *free and 
directed block building should be 
studied. Itis necessary for the teacher 
to be aware of what can be done with 
blocks if she is to lead the child beyond 
the point he can reach unaided. Only 
in this way does the work become truly 
educative. She needs to know how 
to lead the child from the first simple 
experimental play, through the mas- 
tery of several simple units, to the more 
advanced creative work made possible 
by a greater amount and variety of 
material. 

As the child observes more details of 
objects about him, he wishes to repro- 
duce them in his play. This calls for 
not only a larger number of blocks 
than are at present available in most 
kindergartens and first grades, but a 
greater variety of shapes and sizes as 
well. These should be of hard wood 
to give weight. They should also be 
smooth and accurately cut. Stability 
is assured when blocks fit together well. 

Our most popular blocks are the 
oblong shapes, 8” x 4’ x 2” and 4” x 2” 
x 1’. To these are added the pillars, 
plinths and triangular blocks of the 
same relative sizes, also wheels and 
boards of various lengths. 

We are constantly adding to our 
block equipment. Each new unit is on 
the basis of the units already in use. 
Boards 48” long and 8” wide enable 
the child to span large openings, to 
make longer and safer bridges and 
very large buildings. Some teachers 
have added boards 60”, and even 
longer, to their equipment. Hollow 
boxlike blocks, 16”’ x 8” x 8”’, with one 
side open, provide corner blocks and 
also a receptacle for carrying other 
blocks. Flexibility in both kind and 
amount of material are essential for 
growth in building projects. We hope 
eventually to eliminate the collection 
of boxes and crates which, during the 
period of economic strain, have served 
as substitutes for more educational 
building materials. 


**Block Building,”” by Margaret A. Trace, 
Milton Bradley Company. 


(Continued on page 60) 
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Courtesy, Hattie S. Parrott, State Dept. of Public Instruction, Raleigh, N.C. 
A DUTCH CORNER IN THE RURAL SCHOOL 


Farm Life in Holland. 
A Rural Primary-Grade 


Unit 


STATE OF NEW JERSEY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


W. chose this unit for several 
reasons. A study of Holland would 
develop in the children a sympathetic 
understanding of people whose customs 
differ from ours. It would show our 
rural pupils how people farm in a 
country very different from ours, 
where the low land must first be pro- 
tected from the sea. And our special 
emphasis lay in helping the children 
to plan and judge their work carefully. 

A natural approach to the unit was 
desirable. 

John wondered where his father’s 
Holstein cows originally came from. 
A pupil in the third grade received a 
post-card from Holland. She brought 
it to school and showed her class- 
mates. Many of the children in our 
school and many people in our com- 
munity have Dutch names. Some of 
the children in the class had been born 
in the Netherlands or had parents or 
grandparents who came from there. 

We laid out on the library table 
many books with pictures and stories 
of Dutch life, and gave the children 
an opportunity to read and discuss 
these books and encouraged them to 
ask questions. The children had 


planted tulip bulbs and wondered 
where the bulbs came from. 


Signs of spring were quite evident 
and many of the children mentioned 


Note: The rural and village schools 
of New Jersey, over a period of years, 
studied and formulated an activity 
curriculum that would:be possible of 
carrying out in one- and two-room 
schools. As a timely unit for the 
month this one on Holland that re- 
sulted from the New Jersey Course of 


Study is recommended. 
Dr. Fannie W. Dunn of Teachers 


College, Columbia University, sup- 
plied the basic outline of social studies 
on which the curriculum was organized. 
Marcia A. Everett, Helping Teacher, 
Warren, New Jersey, unified and 
organized the material. 


that it would soon be time to fly kites. 
After the discussion of winds we talked 
about windmills in the lowland country 
of Holland. 

During our Study of Milk, the chil- 
dren were finding out facts about cheese 
and some had mentioned Holland with 
its famous Edam cheese. 


The children had learned a song 
which they discovered came from 
Holland. Soon, we were ready to 
begin the unit. 


Introduction 


Geerravoxn interest in tulip bulbs 
had raised various questions. Where 
is Holland? Is it like our country? 
What do the people do? List all 
these questions during the first con- 
ference period. List the children’s 
initials by the questions. The chil- 
dren begin to look for answers to the 
questions. The little children look at 
pictures to try to find what they can 
from them. Each child tries to find 
something to report on the next day. 
This lead would probably be better 
for situations other than farm and 
dairying centers. 

For children who live in the country 
an introduction which takes them 
directly to farm life in Holland would 
be better. The boy who wondered 
where his Holstein cows originally 
came from had suggested a fine problem. 

Many children in our state live on 
truck farms. They go with their 
parents to the large markets in near-by 
cities to sell their vegetables. A study 
of truck farming in a little country 
with climate about like ours, but less 
extreme, where the physical conditions 
are so different, would be of genuine 
interest. 

The question as to why cabbages 
from Holland are found in our markets, 
when we raise cabbages to sell, too, 
would be interesting to solve provided 
the economic phase of the problem 
were not stressed. 

An outgrowth of the Study of Milk 
is an interest in another country which 
produces three times as much milk 
as her people need. The question, 
‘What is done with this extra milk?” 
would introduce the children to a 
study of cheese making in Holland. 


Development of the Unit 


A. WuerE 1s HOLLAND AND WHAT 
IS THE COUNTRY LIKE? 


1. Discussion (based on children’s 
reports). 


“T had a hard time to find Holland, 
on the map. It is across the Atlantic 
Ocean. John (an upper-grade child) 
helped me find it. Here it is.” 

“Why was it so hard to find?” 

“It is a small country.” 

“Is it as big as New Jersey?” 

“I don’t know. I guess so. We 
might find out for sure.” 
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“It isn’t like our country. It has 
windmills and canals.” 

“Does that make someone want to 
ask a question?” 

“T read a story about a leak in the 
dike. May I tell it?” 

‘That makes us wonder some more. 
What are dikes and why-do they have 
them?” 


2. Things to Do. 


Make a picture book to illustrate 
the story, ‘““The Leak in the Dike.” 
Make a short sentence for each picture. 
Make your book tell the whole story. 
Play the story. 

Find out all you can about the 
country itself. How would pictures of 
Holland taken from an airplane com- 
pare with some taken over New Jersey? 


B. Wuy aRE THERE DIKES AND 
CANALS AND WINDMILLS? 


1. Discussion. 


Base on reports made by the chil- 
dren. Both the teacher and the 
other members of the group should ask 
questions of the child who is giving the 
report. 

If these questions can’t be answered 
they should be recorded and looked up 
later. (Make sure that these are 
genuine questions asked because the 
person asking really doesn’t under- 
stand or wants further information. 
They should not be tests of reported 
knowledge.) 

Base on pictures. The Nether- 
lands is a very low country. In some 
places it is lower than the sea. What 
do these pictures show you that keeps 
the sea from the land? Of what are 
the dikes made? Where are they 
used? (Along seashore. Around 
fields. Along rivers.) What would 
happen if there were a break in the 
dike? How high are the dikes? Who 
takes care of the dikes? 

Why are there so many windmills 
in the Netherlands? What are they 
used for? How do they help to keep 
the water from the land? 

Why do Dutch people have so many 
canals in their country? Of what 
use are the canals? Why are many 
windmills on the banks of the canals? 
What kind of roads do they have in 
Holland? 


2. Things to Do. 


Make an “airplane view’’ plan for 
the floor scene or sand table. Decide 
which one to use. 

Find out how dikes are built in 
Holland. Plan how you can build a 
dike for your sand table or floor scene. 


Find a picture of a dike, of a canal, 
of a windmill, a sand dune. 

Draw or cut a picture of a Dutch 
windmill. 

Make a Dutch landscape, showing a 
windmill. 

Make a large windmill. Make it 
taller than you are. Play you are the 
miller. Find out all you can about 
the windmill. Make small wind- 
mills for the floor scene or sand table. 


3. Information. 


Good pictures to display while 
studying the unit are: Ruysdael, 
Jacob Van, The Mill; Rembrandt, 
H. van R., The Mill. 

How to make a windmill: Make a 
large windmill by placing a basket over 
a barrel. Cover this with orange 
paper and make two blue arms and 
nail to barrel. 

Our sand table: We planted timothy 
seed and a few red clover seeds. The 
timothy came up in a few days and 
grew very rapidly, making a beautiful 
velvet green pasture and lawn for 
houses. We planted grass on the dike, 
too. Our trees were made with 
branches of trees full of little branches 
and green crepe paper pasted to 
represent leaves. 

For one canal, we procured a piece 
of gutter pipe and had the end fixed to 
hold water. We placed this on the 
sand table and the children brought 
wooden boats for it. The houses and 
windmills were made of paper pulp 
with a pasteboard foundation. We 
painted houses and windmills bright 
colors. We made Dutch dolls from 
cardboard; also a hay wagon and dog 
cart. The dog was of clay. After 


three weeks the grass was quite high, 
so we cut it, put it into piles to dry and 
finally into the wagon to take to the 
haystack. 


C. Krinps or Farm Work 
ARE CARRIED ON IN HOLLAND? 


1. Discussion. 


Dairy farming: Would dairy farm- 
ing in Holland be any different from 
that near our own homes? What 
would be the same? What would be 
different? Read to see if your answers 
are right. What kind of cows do 
Dutch farmers prefer to own? 

Where do our farmers keep their 
hay? The Dutch farmers? What 
kind of farm buildings do they have? 

How does the dairyman market his 
milk? What does he sell beside milk? 
What does he raise on his farm? 
(Mostly hay for the cows.) 

What is polder land? Why is it 
good land for dairy farmers? What 
kind of fences are around the polder 
pastures? What can you find in your 
grocery store that came from Hol- 
land? 

Market Gardening: If you live on or 
near a truck farm discuss your prod- 
ucts and manner of marketing as 
compared with the Dutch way. 

What do Dutch market gardeners 
raise? Where do they send their 
produce? Have you ever seen boxes 
of cabbages from Holland in the large 
city markets? What does the Dutch 
market gardener do in winter? 

Bulb Growing: Polder land is very 
good for another kind of crop. At 
Easter time we see the flowers every- 

(Continued on page 51) 


POSTER-MAKING, READING, DRAWING, CUTTING, SEWING, POSTING 
AND ARRANGEMENT OF FLOOR EXHIBITS ARE BEING CARRIED ON 


Third Grade, Conehurst School, Roanoke County, Va. Marguerite A. Lawrence, Teacher. 
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Courtesy, The Netherlands Railways 


IN THE SMALLER FISHING VILLAGES WE STILL SEE HANS AND 
KATRINA WEARING KLOMPEN 


Geography of the Month. 
The Netherlands Today 


By CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY 


Tauren recently with a gentle- 
man from Holland who has growing 
daughters, it was surprising to hear 
him express skepticism about our 
teaching of that most interesting 
country. “‘When a shipload of tour- 
ists arrives,” he said, “my children 
exclaim, ‘Here come the Americans 1 
Now we must get out grandmother’s 
dress and cap.’ 

He went on to say that although the 
high school his daughter attends is 
completely modern, he is considering 
putting her into one of the Dutch 


home-making schools, where she would 
be “‘finished”’ in fine needlework, home 
economics, child care, and art appre- 
ciation. ‘We are importing too many 
cosmetics from France,” he said. 
“Our high-school girls are becoming 
over-sophisticated.”’ 

If we must discard some of our 
notions about wooden shoes, Dutch 
kitchens, and streets full of dog- 
drawn milk carts, we shall discover a 
new Holland, as well worth attention 
in the spring geography class as we 
have found it in the past. Holland is 


still the best example of a lowland 
farming area in the world. Home 
life is still rooted in its traditions. 
There are countless similarities be- 
tween our United States and Holland; 
a common pilgrim stock, agrarian 
backgrounds, and a necessity for 
making the best of the earth which 
has also made needful our reclaiming 
of waste lands, our own irrigation 
projects, and soil conservation. 


I. WE might sail to Holland this 
spring, we should find a low country 
along the sea with countless waterways 
that include the colossal draining 
project of the Zuider Zee which has 
made a new province. We should see 
a wide colorful horizon, many old 
town halls and churches with carved 
facades; and a system of state, 
provincial and town museums that 
make Dutch art a demonstration of 
classical national beauty that is almost 
unrivaled. An excellent introduction 
to a study of Holland is the work of 
Dutch artists, so widely reproduced in 
prints. Frans Hals, Josef Israels and 
his brother Maris, Vincent van Gogh, 
Albert Cupp, Meindert Hobbema, 
Pieter de Hooch, H. van Rijn Rem- 
brandt, Jacob van Ruisdael, Johannes 
Vermeer, have painted the Dutch 
coast, interior, home life, and people 
in masterly line and color. Today 
Dutch art is becoming sculptural. 
The city extensions of Amsterdam, 
The Hague, and Rotterdam with their 
parks and modern housing develop- 
ments are examples for American sub- 
urban development. Modern Dutch 
artists are decorating buildings with 
mural paintings and making extremely 
decorative use of painted glass. What 
is known as “‘furnishing’’ art, ecclesias- 
tical art, ceramics, book-binding and 
typograhy, textile designing, and the 
application of native design to adver- 
tising posters are making Holland 
lead today in what might be described 
as art of and for the people. 


Geoonsrur, to be a living study, 
should help children to see and feel a 
people struggling and achieving in 


‘their conquest of a special area of the 


earth’s surface. Holland offers a bird’s- 
eye view of such a struggle and con- 
quest. 

Following the natural channels of 
migration, the rivers and coasts, one 
of the oldest peoples of Europe, the 
brown-eyed, round-headed Alpine race 
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entered Holland along the Maas and 
the Scheldt rivers. Later a sub- 
division of that race, coming from the 
north coast of France, spread along 
the shores of what is now Zeeland. 
Centuries later, there came down from 
the north a second large current of 
migration, the tall, slim, fair race 
with blue eyes that populated northern 
Holland. 

These races merged in a common 
struggle with and against water, at 
once the destruction and maintenance 
of agriculture -and herding in the 
Netherlands. From the first attempt 
to build a dike to the Netherlands’ 
present of highly developed aerial 
navigation and wireless installations, 
the necessary courage, resourcefulness, 
and independence necessary to sus- 
tain their country have made the 
Dutch people unique. 

We must try to visualize Holland 
as a little land where water flows both 
inside and outside. While this natural 
phenomenon helped commerce, it 
would have prevented farming and 
herding had it not been for a century 
of effort, still going on, to protect the 
surface soil by dikes and dunes. But 
the inundated soil was amazingly 
fertile once the water was put under 
control. After more than a third of 
Holland had been drained and but- 
tressed, after the network of canals 


had been dug, there was practically 
nothing that could not be cultivated 
there. The Netherlands became an 
agrarian paradise. Shipping and com- 
merce developed. The Dutch began 
to colonize, and the country became 
an example of patient toil crowned 
with the reward of peace and plenty. 


Eyry variety of soil was washed 
down from the Alpine glaciers that 
formed the land. The heavy clay 
grounds along the coast are moist and 
fertile for pasturage. The river clay, 
which is lighter and more mixed, is 
good for tillage and the growing of 
flowers. Banks of clay along the 
rivers have been segregated and util- 
ized for brick and tile works. There 
are alluvial sand and heath areas of 
soil where the famous tulips of Hol- 
land flourish. Through cultivation for 
centuries, the sand has become mixed 
with rotten plants until nowhere, ex- 
cept in the south of France, do we 
find such favorable soil for growing 
bulbs. It is literally vegetable mud. 
There is also a chalk formation that 
supplies limestone for building. A 
kind of brown coal, the age of which 
is between coal and peat, is found. 
Salt mines exist. Through the earth, 
Holland is almost self-supporting. 

The tulip, synonymous with Hol- 
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land, like the people, is a pilgrim. 
Tulips were first found in the eastern 
countries, and migrated to a fertile 
planting ground in the sand dunes that 
border the North Sea. But for three 
hundred years the culture of tulips to- 
gether with that of narcissus, hyacinth, 
lilies, iris, crocus and the anemone has 
absorbed Dutch horticulturists. Bulbs 
were first cultivated in the sandy soil 
of the dunes. Later this soil was car- 
ried to the fields that surround 
Haarlem. There, by means of a 
system of ditch-like canals, the soil 
is irrigated. The flowers raised from 
the bulbs in this specially prepared 
soil are cut and destroyed each year. 
The bulbs from Haarlem fields are the 
best in the world. 

We know something of the Dutch 
bulb market. The business of ex- 
porting bulbs to every country in the 
world amounts to a yearly average of 
40 million guilders, approximately 26 
million dollars. The majority are 
tulips, but this demand is almost 
equaled by the business in other Hol- 
land-grown bulbous plants. What 
we are not so familiar with is the market 
for cut flowers in countries neighborly 
to Holland, and even to our own 
shores. These cut flowers are sold 
in early morning auctions, shipped by 
plane to Plymouth, England, and 
perhaps packed in a refrigerated room 
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on a great transatlantic liner bound 
for the United States. Flowers that 
are cut in Holland on Monday morn- 
ing may reach New York or Boston by 
Saturday. 

The varieties of Dutch tulips most 
popular for culture and commerce are 
the Early Single, Early Double, Late 
Single and Double, Cottage, Breeder, 
Parrot and Darwin. We are most 
familiar with the Darwin, a 
tulip of pure color, long 
stem, and shapely blooms. 


Dorcs farm life is 
lavish and picturesque. In 
north and south Holland 
green pastures are alive 
with the Frisian black and 
white cattle; the province 
of Groningen is famed for 
the black sort. In the 
Meuse and Yssel districts 
we see sleek red and white 
cattle. All these breeds 
yield unsurpassed milk. 
Holland has made discover- 
ies in cattle breeding that 
have vastly improved the 
quality of the herds. As- 
sociations for determining 
cattle pedigree in the Nether- 
lands have much to offer 
the rest of the dairy world. 

The Frisian milk sheep 
thrive in Dutch pastures, 
and in the dairying dis- 


tricts there are found an improved 
breed of German pig and the large 
Yorkshire variety. We are surprised 
to read of Holland’s large exports of 
bacon, and rich brown eggs, the prod- 
uct of Leghorn, white Wyandotte, 
and Rhode Island poultry, are ex- 
ported as well. Garden products for 
internal use and for the Dutch export 
trade include sugar beets, turnips, 
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parsnips, potatoes, peas 
and field beans. Flax, 
barley, clover and rye flour- 
ish. If a typical Dutch 
farm, with its colorful fields, 
picturesque buildings, and 
thrifty workers could be 
transported to our country 
for demonstration purposes, 
it would illustrate model 
farming in our own climate. 
Dutch gardens are as 
fertile and prosperous as 
the farms. Each home has 
at least a small flower plot, 
and the tying and arranging 
of flowers is one of the 
many courses in Holland’s 
schools for social upbring- 
ing. The dunes near the 
seashore are cut up into 
areas for bulb culture and 
supply work to an army of 
laborers. Nursery gardens 
are found in the peat dis- 
tricts of south Holland; 
where the business of forc- 
ing plants in hot-beds is 
carried on scientifically. 


facts about this 
fascinating land of flowers and farms 
will interest children. Basketball is 
the favorite Dutch sport, and rivals in 
popularity our foot all. The Nether- 
lands because of their flat areas, well- 
paved streets and good roads are 

(Continued on page 57) 
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A Unit of Work on Milk 


DENVER, COLORADO, PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


W.: should have specific objec- 
tives in this unit: To help the child 
see that milk is one of our best foods. 
To show the child that many things 
take place and that many people 
work together in order that the 
family may have this food. 

Talk with the children about the 
food they had for breakfast, lunch, 
and dinner, and about the milk 
lunch at school. Lead them to see 
how much milk is used. Stimulate 
them to be eager to find out about 
how milk comes to them. 

Arrange pictures on bulletin-board 
and books on reading table which will 
stimulate the children to ask questions 
about milk. 

Utilize expressed interests of children 
relative to how milk is obtained. 

Lead the children to be eager to 
know more about milk because of the 


Note: Social-science in the Denver 
schools besins with a unified Course of 
Study for the kindergarten and grades 
one and two. This unit from the 
Denver curriculum revision has real 
value in its health-teaching content and 
adaftation to various age levels. 

The Committee working on this 
Kindergarten-Primary Course’ of 
Study included: 


Margaret T. Hampel, Chairman 
Elsie W. Adams 

Mary J. Adams 

Gladys M. Briggs 

Mary-Lou Parker Connor 
Winifred J. Daniels 

Louise M. Dawley 

Reva L. Kelly 

Margaret D. Ogden 

Mayme A. Sweet 


A MODERN DAIRY FARM FOR THE PRODUCTION OF MILK 


problem of underweight children in 
the room. 

The -following statements of child 
understandings are suggestive of 
meanings growing out of the experi- 
ences. The order in which the under- 
standings can best be developed will 
probably differ from that given here. 
Often it will seem best to begin with 
those understandings which already 
have some meaning through past 
experience to the pupil. Following 
the study of these it may seem best 
to go to the work of the dairyman or 
farmer and trace in turn the persons 
who help in making milk available 
to us. 


Mix is one of the best foods. 


Informational Background. Milk is 
used by many people. Father, 
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mother, sister, brother, and baby 
use milk. Other families use it. Peo- 
ple in other towns, cities and countries 
use it. 

Milk is used in many ways. People 
drink milk. They use butter, cheese, 
ice cream, and buttermilk. They use 
milk or cream on breakfast foods and 
desserts. They use whipped cream on 
desserts. They use milk in cocoa, 
custards, soups, mashed potatoes, and 
creamed dishes. 

Milk is food used for babies and 
young children. It is almost the only 
food used for babies. Growing chil- 
dren need plenty of milk (about a 
quart a day). It helps children grow, 
and it helps them to be healthy. It is 
a good food for people who are sick. 
It is easy for the stomach to digest 
milk. It may be served in pleasing 
ways (egg in milk, custard, soup). 

Milk is used also as a food by 
animals. Baby animals, such as the 
calf, the kitten, the puppy, and the 
lamb, live for a time on milk. Some 
animals, such as the cat, the dog, the 
pig, drink milk when grown. 


Suggested Experiences. Talk about 
the many people who use milk. 
Several of the more common dishes 
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might be prepared at school (custard, 
junket, cocoa, soup). 

Let the pupils tell about how milk 
is used as a food for babies and young 
children. Arrange pictures showing 
children drinking milk. Measure the 
number of glasses in a quart of milk. 

Recall experiences of using milk 
when children and other members of 
the family were sick. 

Arrange a chart showing baby 
animals which the children are sure 
drink milk. Have the children relate 
how they drink milk. Feed some 
pets at school. 


Case must be taken of cows so 
that they will give us milk. 


Informational Background. Cows 
are kept on farms in the country. A 
farm that cares for many cows is called 
a dairy farm. 

Jersey, Guernsey, and Holstein are 
the kinds of cows most often used for 
their milk. The Guernsey and Jersey 
give rich milk. The Holstein gives 
more milk, but the milk is not as rich. 

Part of the food and water which 
the cow eats is turned into milk. The 


SCIENTIFIC MILKING HAS REPLACED 
OLD-FASHIONED METHODS 
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cow eats the green grass or dry grass 
in summer. In winter she eats the 
dry grass, hay, bran, and silage. 
When the cow chews her food, we 
sometimes say that she is chewing 
her cud. The cow needs plenty of 
fresh, clear water to drink. 

The cow is milked twice a day— 
morning and night. At milking time 
she is brought to the barn. 

Most cows have a calf each year. 
If left alone the calf will suck its 
mother and get her milk, In order 
that we may have milk, calves are not 
permitted to suck, but are given other 
types of food. The milk we get was 
intended for the calf. 


Suggested Experiences. Talk about 
the experiences the children have had 
about cows. Look at pictures and 
read stories to get added information. 
If possible take a trip to see a cow. 
Illustrate experiences by means of 
clay, cut-paper, crayon and paint. 


Tix farmer works hard to do his 
part. 


Informational Background. Av 
earns money to buy his cows. He 
cares for the cows. On some farms 
he raises the hay and corn. He gets 
up early to milk. He bottles the milk 
on the farm or gets the milk ready for 
the truck. He works in all kinds of 
weather. 


Suggested Experiences. If possible, 
take a trip to see a dairy farm. Con- 
verse about the farmer. Look at pic- 
tures and read stories. Illustrate the 
work of the farmer by means of paint, 
wax, crayon, cut-paper, or clay. Make 
up stories about the work of the 
farmer. 


Cruze is taken by the men on the 
farm so that milk is safe for use. 

The cow stands in a stall while 
being milked. Her bag should be 
washed before milking begins. Some- 
times milking is done by hand and 
sometimes with machinery. The peo- 
ple who do the milking or care for the 
milk should wear clean clothing and 
have clean hands. 

The farmer should scald the milk 
pails and cans to kill germs, and the 
milk should be strained through a 
clean cloth when it is poured into the 


can. 

The milk should be cooled and kept 
cool in order to keep it fresh. The 
farmer does this by placing the cans 
in cold water, by putting ice around 


the cans, or by pouring the milk into 
cold milk tanks on the truck. 

The cows should be tested to see 
that they are free from disease. 


Suggested Experiences. If possible, 
take a trip to a dairy farm. Look at 
pictures that show how the milk is 
cared for on a dairy farm. Read 
stories about the milk on the dairy 
farm. 


Cus should be taken when the 
milk is being prepared to sell to the 
homes and stores so that the milk is 
safe for use. 


Informational Background. Some- 
times people buy the fresh milk direct 
from the farmer. The milk should be 
carefully strained and poured into 
clean bottles or pails as soon as the 
milking is done. It should be kept 
cool until delivered to or called for by 
a few families who buy from the 
farmer. The farmer cares for the 
milk used by his own family. 

Many people have the milkman 
bring the milk to their houses. Others 
go to the store to buy the bottles of 
milk that have been brought there. 
After the milk is taken from the cow 
and is carefully strained and cooled, 
other things must be done before it is 
left at the houses and stores. 

Sometimes the milk is bottled on 
the farm. Some farms have aspecial 
milk room which is in the barn or 
which is in a building near the barn. 

Sometimes the milk is bottled in a 
place far away from the farm. The 
cans of milk are placed on big trucks. 
Strong men lift the heavy cans. 
These men work in all kinds of weather, 
and they must work fast so that the 
milk will reach the people on time. 
They help care for the milk by placing 
ice around the cans or by covering 
the cans with heavy cloth if the 
weather is hot and the sun is bright. 

Sometimes the milk is carried by 
train to the city. The train can 
bring the milk quickly to the city. 
Care should be taken to keep the milk 
cool. It should be placed in cooled 
cars (refrigerator cars) if the weather is 
hot. The milk is taken from the 
train to a place where it is bottled. 

In order to be very sure that there 
are no germs in the milk that can 
cause sickness, the milk is sometimes 
heated to kill the germs. This is 
called Pasteurization. The treatment 
of the subject of Pasteurization must 
of course be general for children of 
this age. However it is included 
since children use the term and 


desire some information in regard to 
it. The milk is cooled very quickly 
after this heating in order that it 
will keep fresh and sweet. 

Some people do not like the taste of 
milk that has been Pasteurized so they 
buy what is called raw milk. 

The bottles should be cleaned and 
scalded. The scalding should be done 
with boiling water in order to kill the 
germs that might be in or on the 
bottles. A tight cap should be placed 
on the bottle after the milk is in it in 
order to keep out dirt. The bottles 
are easily and quickly handled by the 
milkman. Mother can put the bot- 
tles right into the ice box or in some 
other cool place. 

It would be easy to pour the milk 
into a few bottles, but the man in the 
milk room must get many bottles 
ready for all the people who use milk. 
He has machinery to help him get a 
large quantity of milk ready in a very 
short time. 


Suggested Experiences. Talk about 
what happens to the milk after the 
milking is done. If a trip has been 
taken to the dairy farm, tell what 
was done with the milk. Look at pic- 
tures and read stories. Represent by 
means of pictures and dramatization 
the different steps that take place in 
order that the milk can be taken 
quickly to the city. 

Bring some bottles of milk to school. 
Find out what has been done to keep 
the milk clean and pure. If possible, 
visit a bottling plant. Illustrate with 
materials and by dramatization the 
things that take place in the bottling 
plant. 


Sours we use milk in other 
forms than that in which it comes from 
the cow. 


Informational Background. The 
rich part of the milk is the cream. 
It is separated from the milk so that 
cream can be supplied. This is done 
on some farms by a machine called a 
separator. In other places the milk 
is strained and separated as soon as it 
reaches the dairy. 

Cream is lighter than milk so the 
cream comes to the top. At one time 
before we had machines to separate the 
milk, the cream was skimmed from 
the top of the milk. People use this 
cream in their coffee, to pour over 
fruit, and in other ways. 

Cream is sometimes bottled for 
selling. 

The skimmed milk is good for use. 
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It is often used on the farm for feed- 
ing the pigs. 

Butter is made from the cream. 
Butter is obtained by churning the 
cream. The fat part gathers into 
lumps. The milk is washed out of 
the butter, and salt is added to give 
flavor to the butter and to help keep 
it. Butter is one of our best foods. 

The milk that is left after the butter 
is taken out is called the buttermilk. 
People drink buttermilk. 


Suggested Experiences. Let the chil- 
dren bring some milk to school. 
Notice the cream on the milk, shake 
the bottle, and watch the cream come 
to the top again. Make some butter 
at school. 


Tie milkman helps get the milk 
and milk products to the family. 


Informational Background. He 
starts to work early. He loads his 
wagon or truck with bottles of milk 
and cream. Some are quart bottles, 
some pint, some half-pint. He is 
careful to get to the houses on time. 
He makes his trips in all kinds of 
weather. He walks a great deal as 
he goes from house to house. 

The milkman keeps his hands clean. 
He wears clean, white clothing. He 
keeps his wagon or truck clean. He 
places the milk where it will keep cool. 


Suggested Experiences. Recall ex- 
periences in seeing the milkman. 
Dramatize his activities. Bring in 
and look at pictures and read stories 
about him. Watch for and talk with 
the milkman as he brings milk to 
school or home. Show on the clock 
the hour he brings milk to the house. 


Tie members of the family have 
a part in getting and caring for milk. 


Informational Background. If the 
milk is delivered by a milkman, 
mother marks the card for the milk 
order. She places the milk in the ice 
box. She keeps the bottles covered. 
She washes bottles when they are 
empty. She places the bottles where 
the milkman can get them. 

The family or father pays for the 
milk. 

Children may help, too, by going 
to the store for milk, by carrying in 
the milk from the porch, by washing 
the bottles and placing them on the 
porch, and by being polite to the 
people who help get the milk for us. 


Suggested Experiences. Talk about 


and dramatize the part that the 
family has in getting and caring for 
milk. Illustrate by means of crayon, 
paint, or cut-paper how the members 
of the family help. 


Culminating Activities 


As teacher and pupils work out 
the first step in the getting of milk, 
the teacher might suggest to the chil- 
dren that they plan some project 
which will tell the whole story to 
others when they have finished their 
study. Such a project will weave 
together the various parts and will 
make it possible for the children to 
see how far they have progressed. 
It will at the same time help them see 
more clearly the relationships in- 
volved in the securing of milk. It will 
furnish a constant check on what 


they are doing. 


The children might suggest the 
making of such projects as the -fol- 
lowing: 

1. Book of stories .and pictures. 

2. Large panel of cut-paper or 
painted pictures. 

3. Movie of pictures and stories. 

4. Figures of helpers for a puppet 
show. They might also make up 
the speaking parts. 

5. A play. They would work out 
the various scenes and costumes and 
give the play in the auditorium. 

6. A representation of the people 
and objects studied with miniature 
buildings, objects, and people. 


The teacher and pupils should 
evaluate the suggestions. The teacher 
should feel free to suggest if the 
expressions are meager. 


References for Teacher and Pupils 


Davison and Anderson. The 
Lincoln Third Reader, ‘‘A Visit to a 
Dairy Farm.” The story gives an 
account of a trip taken by a group 
of school children to the dairy. 

Dopp. Bobby and Betty with the 
Workers, ‘““The Milkman,” ‘The 
Milkman and His Horse.’’ These 
two short stories are written in child 
vocabulary and have several good 
illustrations. 

Elson and Gray. The Elson Basic 
Reader, Book Two, ‘‘Grandmother’s 
Churn.” The story tells how grand- 
mother made butter on the farm. 

*Hardy. New Stories: A Second 
Reader on Community Life. ‘The 
Milkman.” ‘A Trip with the Milk- 
man.” In the latter story a trip 


to the milk factory where milk is 
brought in in cars and bottled for 
delivery is described. 

*Huber. Skags: The Milk Horse. 
Entire book. The story contrib- 
utes to the appreciation of the 
work of the milkman and his faith- 
ful horse. The first part of the 
book gives a detailed description of 
the life of the horse after work 
hours. The story of milk from the 
time the cow is milked to the time 
it gets to the house is given. Ad- 
vanced first-grade pupils and second- 
grade pupils will be able to read the 
book alone. Many illustrations 
help make clear the process of 
getting the milk ready for the home. 

Martin and Hill. Real Life Readers, 
Primer, ‘‘At the Farm.” The actual 
experiences of some children while 
on a farm are given. 

*Mitchell. Here and Now Story Book. 
Story to read or tell to the children: 
“Eben’s Cow.” The story gives in 
story form the informational back- 
ground relative to the care of the 
cow and how milking is done by 
hand and by machine. 

Poem: ‘The Farmer Tries to Sleep.” 
The poem shows what happens 
when the farmer does not get up on 
time. Story toreadortell. “‘Won- 
derful Cow That Never Was!’ The 
story is fanciful and humorous and 
will probably appeal to the child’s 
enjoyment of the ridiculous. It is 
written purely for enjoyment and 
will contribute very little from the 
informational standpoint. 

Orton. Queenie: The Story of a Cow. 
Entire book. A book to read to 
children. Advanced secor.d-grade 
children will probably be able to 
read it alone. The book gives the 
story of the experiences of Nancy 
and Ted on the farm. It deals 
mainly with the experiences cen- 
tered around Queenie and her calf. 

*Read. Grandfather's Farm. Entire 
book. The book contains stories 
that second-grade children can read 
for themselves and many full-page 
illustrations. Five stories and five 
illustrations deal with milk. The 
stories give the experiences of a 
little girl while visiting on her 
grandfather’s farm. 

*Zirbes and Wesley. The Story of 
Milk. Entire book. This is a book 
written about children as it follows 
through their experiences in finding 
out about the source of milk. 
Advanced first-grade children and 
second-grade children. 


*Especially helpful. 
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ACCORDING TO THEIR ABILITY, FIRST-GRADE CHILDREN ARE COPYING FROM THE BLACKBOARD, 
READING SILENTLY AND ORALLY, MAKING BOOKLETS, AND DOING CONSTRUCTION WORK 


Teaching a Three-in-One Schoolroom 


L- I had only one grade, I could 
do good teaching, but you can’t find 
time for free periods and social science 
and many interesting subjects when 
you have two or three grades in one 
room.” 

How often have I heard that ex- 
pression or one much like it, followed 
by a deep sigh. 

The complaint is always made by 
some one who has had experience 
teaching both second and third grades 
or perhaps the first, second and third 
grades in the same room. Little do 
these teachers realize that one grade 
consisting of some twenty-five or 
thirty-five children will normally divide 
itself into three groups: poor, average 
and good readers. This same group 
will again be divided into poor, 
average and good spellers and also 
into slow, average and fast workers 
in numbers. A few of the best 
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readers may be found in all of the fast 
groups, but the most excellent reader 
in the class may be the weakest child 
in the room in numbers. Therefore a 
one-grade room does not mean that 
the problem of keeping everyone busy 
at the same time has been solved. 
There is no solution other than a 
working program which takes care of 
each child according to his or her 
ability. 

In this article we shall be con- 
cerned with the teaching of reading to 
three groups of children. The sug- 
gestions given here may be used for a 
slow, medium and fast group of one 
primary grade, or for three different 
grades in the same room. This read- 
ing period will take up a full hour, 
or perhaps more, of the program 
time; therefore it should be placed 
so that the recess period will not in- 
terrupt. 
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Reesor in the primary grades 
includes several types of study. It 
includes several types of teaching also. 
Both oral and silent reading may be 
called by other names. The term 
audience reading is one form of oral 
reading which perhaps should be 
explained. A child may make his own 
selection from a library book, from 
material found on the reading table, 
or from something he has at home, 
perhaps his own book or a Sunday 
school magazine. The child prepares 
this story and reads it aloud to his 
classmates. This type of reading, if 
properly carried on, will become so 
popular that a time limit for each 
reader will have to be imposed. If 
ten children wish to read, give each 
one three minutes; almost any class 
will sit still thirty minutes and listen, 
but a longer period may become 
detrimental to good order. Of course 
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many of the selections will be too long 
to be finished in the length of time 
allotted; but if a child reads from a 
library book for three minutes, several 
of the children will be inspired to read 
the book. Often the class will ask 
that John or Joe read from certain 
books again. This is an incentive to 
others; a child should not only read 
the selection well but choose inter- 
esting material to read. 

The first period in the morning, or 
the first period right after the noon 
hour, will be a good time to put 
audience reading on your daily pro- 
gram. I hope that your class will be- 
come so interested that you will have 
to use both periods. 

This type of reading develops poise, 
a well-modulated voice, ease in appear- 
ing before an audience, the art of 
choosing a worthwhile story, and 
reading ability. The other factors 
which are developed, such as initiative, 
self-assurance, fairness, respect for the 
rights of others, and so on are very 
valuable assets also. 

Certain other forms of oral reading 
should be mentioned; words and 
phrases which are put on the black- 
board for study, reading from a text- 
book the answers to questions, parts 
for dramatization, directions in num- 
ber books and cut stories. 


Tiere is opportunity for a great 
deal of incidental silent reading in the 
schoolroom. The pictures with cap- 
tions which are put on the bulletin- 
board, the magazines which the chil- 
dren cannot read but enjoy turning 
through, and the many blackboard 
directions are all forms of silent read- 
ing. In many schools the cafeteria 
menu and the general bulletin-board 
in the hall with its posters and an- 
nouncements serve to interest the 
younger children in learning to read. 
There are many kinds of advertising 
schemes found in a schoolroom; the 
lettering on pencils and erasers, labels 
on satchels and baseball caps, tablets 
and notebooks are marked in some 
way usually, all of these are read by 
the children. 

It is needless to note the amount of 
silent reading carried on in the regular 
class period; our specialists in the 
subject recommend that most of the 
period be used in reading silently. 
The teacher questions the class to 
check the comprehension of the group, 
and of each individual by means of 
tests. 


W: are interested in improving 
the rate of reading, but speed must 
not be stressed to the point that 
comprehension is neglected. A child’s 
understanding of the subject should 
be the chief object; he must be 
trained to interpret the printed page. 
He does not read for pleasure alone but 
information. The two should balance. 
Reading is the subject on which all 
others depend; it is the key to success- 
ful study and to a happy way of 
spending leisure time, too. 

You may imagine that you are 
watching a demonstration lesson in 
which the teacher is handling three 
groups of children in the same room. 
We have them seated in groups; the 
slow group on one side of the room 
and the fast group on the other, as 
nearly as this can be arranged, with 
the average group in the center. This 
arrangement makes a better balance 
and tends to break the sharp contrast 
of the weak and the strong. There 
must be a few front seats in each 
group, for certain children may have 
eye or ear defects and have to be 
placed here for other subjects as well 
as the reading. If there are only a 
few in the slow class I would put them 
on the front seats on one side. Here 
is a suggestive room plan for seating 
thirty-five children: 


the Butterflies and the strongest group 
the Birds. The middle group may 
prefer to be called the Bees. Perhaps 
you can think of ways of getting the 
children to suggest names which they 
like. I believe that they like to have 
the teacher call them by special names; 
there is a kind of rapport created. 


Tx teacher begins by saying, 
“Here is some seat work which I 
should like to have the Bunnies do 
this morning. John may be the cap- 
tain and pass it.” The material is 
laid in the regular place where John 
may get it to pass. 

“The Birds may read their library 
books for a while, or work on the 
project, if you have something started 
that you can do.” 

“T’d like to have the Butterflies 
get their Child World Readers, please. 
Here are some words on the board 
that we are going to study. I am 
going to pronounce this line of words 
and I want you to find it on page 
(name a certain page).” 

This continues until all the words 
have been found in the book. 

“Would you like to play a game 
with these words? All right, we will 
let Mary and Lorraine race and Joe 
may call the words.” 


BULLETIN-BOARD 


Bookcase 


N 


al 
N 


N 


I 2 2 
I 2 2 
I 2 2 


Space for Games 
Sand or 


Table Project Material 


Flower Boxes 


Windows 


TEACHER’S 
DESK 


The fast group may be number 1, 
average group 2,:slow group 3. One 
shou!d never call the children by these 
group names. If you have different 
grades you will not need a distinguish- 
ing name but if you have three groups 
in one grade you will need to name 
each group. Suppose you call the 
babies the Bunnies, the average group 


Each girl is given a ruler to point 
out the words as the boy calls them. 
Perhaps he calls ‘jumped off,’’ each 
girl finds it as quickly as she can and 
points to it. This game is played 
until the children have had time to call 
a number of the words. ‘Three words 
may be called for each two racers. 

(Continued on page 53) 
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Phoneties. What and How? 


By MARION PAINE STEVENS 


Paonencs, or the mechanics of 
reading, is a tool of learning. It 
should be only one phase of a rich 
reading program. Acquiring this tool 
may be a pleasant experience or a 
form of torture depending on: 


1. The time chosen—usually too 
early. 

2. The material chosen—selective, 
logically organized, slowly developed. 

3. The methods used—based on 
children’s interests and drives with a 
maximum of pupil activity. 


These three phases, while they can- 
not be broken apart and developed 
separately, are all considered in the 
discussion which follows. - 

The major objective in teaching 
phonetics is to develop independence 
in the recognition of words so that 
children will become more effective 
readers, though there are certain 
minor objectives, such as good enun- 
ciation and pronunciatiog, which are 
of considerable worth. Since word 
recognition is our chief objective, all 
practice should be through the eye 
and not the ear, and only familiar 
words common in reading should be 
used as practice material. 

From the earliest stages of reading, 
children use phonetics, though their 
methods are very crude at first. 
Length is sometimes a clue to certain 
long words, for example, automobile, 
bumblebee, grandmother.  Inexperi- 
enced teachers are often surprised 
when children recognize these instantly 
but cannot remember shorter words 
like my, it, or go. Tall letters form 
another crude clue to recognition. 
One child was confused between dress 
and shoes, saying that they looked 
alike; they were the same length, 
both curly at the end, and both had a 
letter that stuck up at the beginning. 
Window was remembered because the 
beginning was like the end, box by 
the ‘‘funny cross,” mother because it 
had a “tall middle,’”’ and monkey be- 
cause it had a tail. However, as a 
child’s reading vocabulary increases, 
such crude word-form clues prove 
valueless, and more formal methods 
must take their place. : 

We cannot keep children from using 
their own phonetic clues, but there are 


doubts in many minds as to the more 
formal phonetic training. Teachers 
ask two questions. First, should 
phonetics be taught at all? And, 
second, if this is affirmatively 
answered, when should phonetics be 
taught? These doubts should be 
cleared away before we discuss what 
to teach and how to teach it. 


Bast as to whether phonetics 
should be taught at all, we have in 
the beginning the natural tendencies 
of children, already illustrated, to aid 
their memories by crude analogies. 
We know that these will be inadequate 
as more and more words are learned. 
Then children will either develop 
other experimentai methods of pho- 
netic analysis, or we must furnish 
them with more adequate guides. It 
seems clear that the second course is 
the only sensible one, and most 
authorities in the field of reading 
agree. Says Judd in Reading: Its 
Nature and Development, “Analysis of 
words cannot be omitted from any 
complete training of pupils. The ex- 
perience of schools in this matter is 
unequivocal. A child can read with- 
out analysis so long as his vocabulary 
is small and the words are short, but 
sooner or later he must make analyses 
and then he will be greatly helped if 
he has been trained in systematic 
methods.” 

Gray in the Eighteenth Yearbook for 
the Study of Education comments, 
“Independence in the recognition of 
words should be developed in the 
early grades by means of word study 
and phonetic analyses.” And Gates 
observes, in discussing the contention 
that the quicker children do not need 
phonetics, as many believe, “High 
intelligence, keen interest, or extreme 
effort do not guarantee success in so 
difficult a task as learning to read.” 

Common sense and the authorities 
being in agreement, we may pass to the 
second question. When shall we teach 
phonetics? Perhaps the most con- 
clusive evidence is the famous Newark 
experiment conducted by Sexton and 
Herron, in which large numbers of 
children were taught in paired groups 
with and without phonetics. ‘The 


results clearly indicate that the teach- 
ing of phonics functions very little 
or not at all with beginners in reading 
during the first five months. It begins 
to be of some value during the second 
five months, but is of great value 
during the second grade.” 

Since other investigations bring the 
same general conclusions, we may 
certainly say that phonetics should not 
be taught to beginners. The habit of 
reading for meanings should be estab- 
lished, a considerable vocabulary of 
sight words acquired, and the child 
should have begun to notice similari- 
ties and differences in words, before 
the formal or phonetic side of reading 
is introduced. That time will not 
come until after several weeks, in 
many cases months, of reading ex- 
perience. 


Aw when it does come, what 
shall be the procedure? Teachers 
seem to agree that the earliest and 
most useful word-form clue is the 
initial consonant sound, for this is 
usually the first one formally taught. 
It may be easily introduced through 
some of the sight words. Put words 
beginning with different consonant 
sounds (mother, sing, ten, will) on the 
blackboard and ask children to tell 
other words that begin like these 
words. Pronounce and write them as 
given until quite a list is made. Chil- 
dren will soon begin to use this knowl- 
edge in their reading. If they do not, 
say, “It begins like mother, sing, ten, 
will,” prolonging or emphasizing the 
first sound. 

The second phonetic “trick” may 
be the introduction of word endings 
through rhyming words. Use sight 
words already known as “‘key words,” 
calling them by that name, and telling 
the children that they are so-called 
because they unlock the door to other 
words that look like them. Good key 
words which are common and have 
several words rhyming with them are: 


get can saw dog but 
sing blow be had now 
cold stop find well down 
make not cat it sail 
and run no sleep or 
my book nest big ride 
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day right name _ ten near 
red ball good in fine 
will see white soon round 


When one of these rhyming words 
is met in reading, say to a child, “It 
rhymes with ball, or red, or name,” 
giving the key word already presented. 
Such word groups may be placed on 
charts or the blackboard for further 
study. If the blackboard is used and 
the order of words varied, there will be 
less danger of “place learning.” 
Another device is to write the key 
word on the back of a small card, 
placing on the other side a number of 


words which rhyme with it. Ex- 
amples: 
look ran 
took man 
shook bik plan 
cook fan 


A child is handed one of the cards. 
If he knows the key word, he then 
works out the rhymes independently 
through his knowledge of initial con- 
sonant sounds. This method of teach- 
ing word endings, by using at all times 
the whole word, is now considered 
more successful that the plan of build- 
ing up words from phonograms or 
word elements (ad, wun, ight) which 
used to be common. However, atten- 
tion to word elements may be secured 
at any time by covering or underlining 
parts of a word. 

The children will now have four 
methods of getting at words: first, 
their memory of sight words; second, 
from the context; third, from the 
initial consonant sound, which with 
the context is often all that is needed; 
and, fourth, the idea of rhyming words. 

We are now perhaps ready for the 
vowels, beginning with final e, by 
presenting a variety of words: 


mame cure time like broke 
home take blame _ shine _ store 
fine gave drive white grade 


Develop the principle that in final e 
words the first vowel tells its name. 
While not universally true, this is a 
most helpful phonetic clue and one 
readily adopted by children. It is 
valuable chiefly with a, i, and 0, since 
e and # occur infrequently in final e 
words. 


Tae short vowels may also be 
taught by means of key words. 


Some teachers choose words that can 
be readily pictured, as apple, elephant, 
Indian, orange, umbrella. ‘These can 
be made into a wall chart and posted 
as a sort of dictionary for the class. 
When a child is confused he can go to 
the pictures which of course have the 
sound below each one, and work out 
the vowels for himself. 

Another principle to introduce is 
the one concerning double vowels: 
When two vowels come together, the 
sound is the name of the first one, as in: 


train see oars coat each 
sweet sea play leaves hoe 
road sail week chair flies 
afraid boat year queen asleep 


This, too, while there are exceptions, 
is so often true that it is of great 
assistance to a learner. 

Seeing known words or elements in 
an unknown word is another skill to 
be developed. One may begin by 
analyzing known compound words 
(into, today, become, herself) and follow 
this by practice in underlining syllables 
or phonograms. Take for. example 
or which is both a word and a word 
element. It may perhaps first be 
noted as part of for and nor, then as a 
guide in pronouncing corn, corner, 
short, morning, and last as a syllable 
in order and doctor. As longer words 
are met, syllabication is easily intro- 
duced, at first with simple forms such 
as those ending in y (funny, puppy), 
ile (little, cattle, bottle), or ing; later 
by interesting exercises called “seeing 
short words in Jonger words’ (yester- 
day, pencil, lighting). Such words 
may be presented by the teacher or 
found by the children in books. 
Third-grade children’, enjoy listing 
longer words that have more than one 
short word within them, for example: 


candy—can, an and 
window—in, wind 
forest—or, for, rest 


In studying long words which cause 
difficulty, cover with a card all of the 
word except the first syllable, expose 
the next syllable by sliding the card 
over and so on until the whole word is 
exposed. Such guidance will estab- 
lish the habit of breaking up words 
into parts that can be handled sepa- 
rately and of combining the parts. Of 
course use should be made of the con- 
text to get the meaning. 


Section of the right words 
and word elements to teach is an 


important aspect of phonetic work, and 
there we have competent scientific 
evidence to guide us. For the selection 
of words there are the well-known 
Gates and Thorndike word lists, the 
former containing the 1,500 common- 
est words, the latter 10,000—each 
word keyed and scored as to its relative 
value. For common word elements, a 
careful study made at Winnetka by 
Washburne and others resulted in a 
helpful tabulation. Among the word 
elements found to be most frequent 
were: 


the final e group 

ed, er, ing—as syllable endings 

ee, ea, ay, ai—commonest double 
vowels 

st, th, sh, gr—commonest initial con- 
sonant combinations 

an, en, it, in, all, ick, ell—commonest 
short-word endings 


Two further suggestions may be 
helpful. The first, that there is dan- 
ger of overemphasis on phonetics 
which may make children so word- 
conscious as to retard their reading 
rate. The second that a _ teacher 
should encourage children to play 
with words, and should herself sug- 
gest activities. The ever-delightful 
“I am thinking of something in the 
room that begins with d,” sets every 
child to thinking and pronouncing. 
Dumb Crambo may be used to drama- 
tize the rhyming words. Lists of 
opposite (large—small, night—day) or 
associated words (knife—fork, father— 
mother) may be placed on opposite 
sides of cards for “guessing” games. 
Holding correctly-given cards until 
five are won, or taking part in a word- 
hunt to collect a specified group, will 
be enjoyed. Methods which keep 
many children mentally active, when 
coupled with orderly development of 
phonetic facts at the proper time, will 
assure success to any teacher. 
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How Mareh Wind Was Tamed 


By MARION HOLBROOK 


The Players 


Maris, March Wind’s servant 
MRs. QUIVERNOSE, a rabbit 
Ancus McDuFry, a bear 
Marcu WIND 

a little girl 

Rosi, a little boy 

A group of boys and girls 


Ti scene is the dooryard of 
March Wind’s house. The house, 
which is across the corner of the stage, 
up left, may be represented by a 
screen to which the gable end of a 
house, made of brown paper with 
windows and door drawn with crayon, 
is pinned. If desired, the front of 
the house can be made of heavy paper, 
strengthened with cardboard or light 
wood and fastened to blocks or boxes 
to enable it to stand. Whatever is 
used should be large enough to con- 
ceal Maria or March Wind when they 
step behind it. There is a bench at 
center back. 

When the play begins, the March 
Wind is in his house and Maria is 
sweeping the walk. She wears a 
peasant costume with a bright skirt, 
white blouse, black bodice and white 
apron. She sweeps toward the left 
and does not see Mrs. Quivernose 
when she enters, right. Mrs. Quiver- 
nose wears a skirt, apron and kerchief 
over her rabbit costume and carries a 
shopping bag. She is a timid person. 
When she sees Maria she hesitates and 
gives a little cough but Maria goes 
right on with her work. Mrs. Quiver- 
nose takes a few more steps. 


Mrs. QUIVERNOSE: Good morning. 

Maria (turning): Good morning. 

Mrs. QUIVERNOSE: Could you tell 
me if March Wind lives here? 

Maria (as if she would rather not 
tell): Well—yes. He does. 

MRS. QUIVERNOSE: Dear me. I’ve 
had such a time finding the house. 
Everyone told me to turn left when I 
should have turned right. And I 
couldn’t find him in the telephone 
book. 

Marta: Of course not. 

Mrs. QUIVERNOSE: I’m so stupid 
about such things. But now I’m 
here, perhaps you can help me. To 


begin with, I’m Mrs. Quivernose of 
Clover Meadow and I’ve lost my hat. 

Maria: Your hat? 

MRS. QUIVERNOSE: Yes, my new 
spring bonnet with blue ribbons. 

Maria: That’s a pity. 

Mrs. QUIVERNOSE: Isn’t it? It 
blew away. 

Marta (looking down at her broom): 
Oh! Are you sure? 

Mrs. QUIVERNOSE: Oh, yes. That’s 
what I came to see March Wind about. 
I’m sure he has it. 

Maria: But you can’t see him just 
now. He’s having his breakfast. 

Mrs. QUIVERNOSE: I can wait until 
he has finished his breakfast. You 
see, it was a very fine bonnet and it 
has such lovely blue ribbons. 

(Just then Marcu himself 
comes from behind the house. He is a 
cross, blustery fellow, wearing a coat 
that is too big for him, a black bow tie 
and a black hat with a wide brim. He 
carries an umbrella.) 


WinpD: What’s all this? 
What’s- all this? What’s all this? 
How many times have I told you, 
Maria, that I won’t have callers? I 
won’tseeanyone. I won’tsee anyone. I 
won't see anyone. Do you understand? 

(Mrs. QUIVERNOSE is frightened and 
backs away. Maria tries to calm 
Marcu WIND.) 

Maria: But Mrs. Quivernose was 
only asking— 

MarcH WIND: Doesn’t matter. 
Doesn’t matter. Doesn’t matter at all. 

MRS. QUIVERNOSE: It’s about my 
new bonnet that I lost. 

MarcH WIND: That was very care- 
less of you, Madam. 

Mrs. QUIVERNOSE: Indeed it was, 
sir. I should have tied it fast under 
my chin, so it wouldn’t blow off. 
Could you tell me where to look for it, 
please? 

Marcu WInp (crossly): Oh, try the 
Lost and Found Department. 

MRs. QUIVERNOSE (making a curtsy) : 
Thank you. Thank you. (She turns 
to leave and then realizes that she doesn’t 
quite know what he means.) Would you 
please tell me what Lost and Found 
Department? 

Marco WIND: Anyone will do. 
Anyone at all. 


MRS. QUIVERNOSE (wiih another 
curtsy): Thank you. 


(She turns and patters out, right.) 


Winp: Ha, ha, ha! That 
will teach her to tie her bonnet strings! 

Marla (scowling at him): You ought 
to be ashamed. 

Marcu Winp: Tut, tut, Maria. 

Maria: You know her bonnet’s 
hidden in the garret with all the other 
things you’ve blown. 

MarcH WIND: But I’m March 
Wind! It’s my privilege to blow 
things. In fact, it’s my duty. I’m 
an important person in the world. 

Maria (tossing her head): Im- 
portant? I think you’re just mean! 

(She flounces out of sight behind the 
house. March WIND looks at his 
watch.) 

Marcu WIND: My goodness! I’m 
late to work. And it’s wash day! 
Hurrah! I’ll blow the clothes into the 
gardens! I’ll twist the sheets around 
the lines! I'll bang shutters all over 
the town. Hurrah! I’m off! 

(He capers off, left. He has no 
sooner gone than ANGUS McDurry 
appears, right. Mr. McDurry wears 
a jacket over his bear costume. One 
look at him is all that is necessary to see 
that he is as cross as two bears. He 
marches over to the door and knocks. 
There is no answer so he knocks again.) 


Miharu (inside the house): Who's 
there? 

Mr. McDurry: It’s Angus Mc- 
Duffy. 

Maria (coming out): Oh, it’s you, 
Mr. McDuffy. Good morning. 

Mr. McDvurry: Good morning, 
Maria. I came for my red silk um- 
brella that your master blew away 
last Friday. 

Maria: Oh, poor Mr. McDuffy! 
Your beautiful silk umbrella! 

Mr. McDurry: Do you think he’ll 
give it back to me? 

Marta: I’m afraid not. He’s ina 
very bad mood. 

Mr. McDvurry: I’m in a very bad 
mood, too. I’m very angry about my 
umbrella. (As if telling a secret.) 
I’ve been to the Weather Man and 
complained! 
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Marta: You have! 

Mr. McDurry: I have. And he’s 
going to punish March Wind for his 
mischief. 

Maria: Dear me, Mr. McDuffy! 
He’s hard enough to please now. If 
anything goes wrong with his work, 
I'll have to give notice! 

Mr. McDurry: He will have to 
learn his lesson, Maria. I shall call 
on him later. Good day. 

Maria (making a curtsy): Good day, 
Mr. McDuffy. 

(Mr. McDurry marches off, right. 
Maria looks after him, shaking her 
head.) 


Mian: Now there will be trouble. 
And I’d better get my work done. 

(She begins to sweep very fast. Ina 
moment Marcu WIND enters, left. 
This time he is very sober. He walks 
slowly, reading a telegram which he 
holds in his hand.) 

Maria: I wasn’t expecting you 
back so soon, sir. 

WIND: Something very 
strange has happened, Maria. 

Maria (as he goes over to the bench 
and sits down): Not bad news, I hope. 

Marcu WIND: It’s a telegram from 
the Weather Man. This is what it 
says (reading): ‘“The weather is to be 
fair and warmer with mild south 
winds. Please do not blow until 
further notice. The public is dis- 


satisfied.” What does that mean, 
Maria? 

Maria: If you please, I’d rather not 
say. 


Marcu WIND: Come, come, Maria. 
What does ‘‘dissatisfied’” mean? 

Maria: It means that people don’t 
like you. 

Marcs WInp: Oh, really? Does it 
really mean they don’t like me? 

Maria: I’m afraid it does. 

Marcu WIND: But I’m just a jolly 
fellow who likes a little fun. 

Maria: But people don’t like to 
have their new bonnets blown off and 
their umbrellas snatched away. And 
sometimes you’re very cross, if you 
don’t mind my saying so. 

Marcu WIND: But I don’t mean to 
be cross. It’s just my way. 

Maria: Well, you can’t expect 
folks to like it. 

Marco WIND: 
ought to do. 

Maria: Perhaps if you could find 
enough people who like you they 
would ask the Weather Man to let you 
blow again. 

Marcu Winn: Let me see. (He 
puts his chin in his hand and looks 


I wonder what I 


thoughtful.) Oh, dear me. I can’t 
think of anyone who likes me. Nota 
soul. 

Marta: Think hard. Maybe you'll 
remember someone. And I'll go and 
make you a nice bowl of soup, a nice 
bowl of alphabet soup. 

(Marra goes behind the house. While 
the MARCH WIND sits with his forehead 
puckered up and his mouth turned down 
at the corners, HILDA and ROBIN enter, 
right. They stop when they see him. 
He doesn’t notice them at all. He's 
much too busy thinking about his 
troubles.) 


|| Shall we ask him? 

Rosin: He doesn’t look like a very 
friendly man. 

Hitpa: He looks as if he had a 
toothache. 

Rosin: Still, I guess I'll ask him. 

(ROBIN and HILDA go over to MARCH 
WIND.) 

Rosin: Good morning, sir. 

Marcu WInD (sadly): Good morn- 
ing. 

ROBIN: 
Hilda. 

Marcw Wind (siill sadly): 
glad to meet you. 

RoBIN: We've lost our kite and we 
wondered if you saw it. 

Marcu WIND (with interest): Your 
kite, did you say? 

Hiwpa: Yes. It was a fine kite. 
Robin made it himself. 

Rosin: And the wind pulled it out 
of my hand. It went right up out of 
sight. 

Marcu WIND: The wind, eh? He’s 
a bad fellow, isn’t he? 

Rosin: Oh, no. We couldn’t fly 
our kites without the March wind! 

MarcH WIND: Do you like the 
March wind, boy? 

Rosin: Of course I do. 

Marcu WIND (getting quite excited): 
And do you, girl? Do you like the 
March wind? 

Hiupa: Oh, yes. I like to hear him 
whistling around the house at night. 

Marcu WIND (jumping up): Ha, 
ha, ha! I knew that some of the public 
liked me! (He skips and capers.) 
Whe-e-e! Now I feel like myself 
again. (He tosses his hat in the air.) 
Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah! 

(RoBIN and HILDA are amazed. 
Marcu WIND stops in front of them.) 

Marcu WIND: Don’t you know me? 
(They shake their heads.) I’m March 
Wind! 

ROBIN AND HILDA: 
arel 

Marcu Winp (sadly): But I can’t 


I’m Robin and this is 


I’m 


O-o-oh! You 


blow. The Weather Man won't let 
me. 

Rosin: Why not? 

Marcu WInD: I’m afraid I’ve mis- 
behaved. And so I’m not allowed to 
blow. You see, I’m not very well 
liked. And the Weather Man has 
practically,cut me out of my month. 

Rosin: But we like you. 

Hiipa: And so do all the boys and 
girls we know. 

Rosin: Hilda, let’s go and ask the 
Weather Man to change his mind! 

Oh, let’s! 

Rosin: We'll do our best for you, 
sir! 

Marcu Winn: Tell him I’ll try to 
do better in the future. 

HILpa: We will. 

(The two children scamper off, left. 
MarcH WInp looks after them.) 

Marcu WInp (calling): And thank 
you! Thank you very much! 

(While he is waving to them, Mr. 
McDurry comes in, right. He is 
feeling very important.) 


Mk. McDvurry: Ha! I’ve found 
you at last! 

Marcu WIinp: Good morning, Mr. 
McDuffy. 

Mr. McDurry: I’ve come to see 
you about my red silk umbrella. 

March WIND: Your red silk um- 
brella? Just be patient a minute. 
(He calls) Maria! Maria! (Marta’s 
head appears from behind the house.) 
Bring me Mr. McDuffy’s umbrella. 

(Maria disappears. She comes out 
immediately with the umbrella which she 
hands to the Marco WIND. Then she 
goes back, behind the house.) 

Marcu WIND (handing the umbrella 
to Mr. McDurry with a bow): I’m 
very sorry, Mr. McDuffy. 

Mr. McDurry (pleased to get his 
beautiful umbrella back): Not at all, 
sir. I’m sure it was all a mistake. 

(As he opens his umbrella, twirls it, 
and admires it, MRS. QUIVERNOSE 
enters, right.) 

Mrs. QUIVERNOSE: I beg your 
pardon. But I couldn’t find the Lost 
and Found Department. 

MARCH WIND: It was just one of my 
jokes, Mrs. Quivernose. Pray forgive 
me. 

Mrs. QUIVERNOSE: Of course. 

MarcH WIND: You shall have your 
bonnet at once. (Turning toward the 
house.) Maria! Maria! (Marta pokes 
her head out from behind the house.) 
Kindly fetch Mrs. Quivernose’s bon- 
net. 

(Maria disappears and comes out 

(Continued on page 52) 
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The Editor’s Page 


Tax forthcoming Yearbook on 
the Social-Studies Curriculum to be 
issued by the National Education 
Association is to be anticipated with 
deep interest. There is no question 
as to the importance of this subject; 
we are building classroom work around 
changing viewpoints on the social 
structure and taking children across 
the school threshold to study new 
forces at work in the community. 
Such an analysis of our present swiftly- 
moving society by the distinguished 
Committee of the National Education 
Association, together with its implica- 
tions in school program-making, will 
clarify more than we can measure our 
confusion of thought on the subject. 
In the meantime, what can we do to 
meet the demand for a social-studies 
basis for everyday school work. How 
may we simplify so complex a demand 
as the present one for socializing the 
whole child through the things he 
learns and does in school? 

Out of the complexity of national 
issues, world affairs, and reactionary 
thinking which characterizes today’s 
human relationships, certain qualities 
of true leadership are outstanding. 
As we consider these qualities, we may 
apply them to conditions and cur- 
ricula of the modern schoolroom, 
especially of the elementary school. 


Tiere is great need in our new 
social order for co-operation in the 
broad interpretation of the term; a 
relationship between individuals and 
groups which subordinates personal 
ambition and motives to a common 
good. This we develop whenever we 
help children launch an activity or 
unit of study demanding smooth 
functioning of committees, common 
use of constructive material, and 
pupil conferences on important phases 
of the unit. 

A second qualification of the new 
social leader is his ability to see and 
think straight. With national policies 
and traditional ideals being scrapped 
with almost each day’s issue of the 
press it is imperative that the youth 
of the nation develop habits of think- 
ing for themselves, weighing, checking, 
and comparing governmental and 
economic affairs with those great and 
recurring rhythms of historic develop- 


ment that, however obscure to unsee- 
ing eyes, formed our present and will 
shape our future. Here, again, we 
find a vast opportunity for the schools. 
Not textbooks alone, but the wide 
panorama of home, neighborhood and 
community should be the stuff of 
children’s study-fabric. The whole 
field of creative activity in the schools, 
construction, collecting, applied and 
fine arts, the library, and the museum 
may unite to form a vivid pattern of 
life as it was, is, and will be. What- 
ever the daily press headlines should 
be material for critical research. Radio 
is doing a magnificent work in the social 
studies for boys and girls in drama- 
tized historic plays. We need to 
grasp every opening for bringing all 
the light there is to bear on the march 
of human events. 


O.: more personal qualification 
is outstanding in any program of 
socializing today, that undefined in- 
dividual impulse which we call char- 
acter. We are living in a period of 
devastating plenty. The selfish use 
of the earth’s bounty has resulted in 
one of the greatest human .emergencies 
of all time. The very nature of man 
working on this bounty of natural 
resources, the conflict between in- 
stinct and the intelligence, has caused 
most of the trouble. Here is perhaps 
the school’s most powerful use of the 
social-studies program; an emphasis 
on character training in the formative 
years. Games, excursions, sharing 
activities, taking their small part in 
home and community matters, read- 
ing and listening to stories about those 
great people of the world who tri- 
umphed through sheer goodness, and 
observing the vast movements for 
human relief and betterment which 
the economic crisis of our present has 
brought forth will make character in 
childhood strong and permanent. 

When we read the formulation of 
the social-studies. curriculum which 
the National Education Association 
will give us in the 1936 Yearbook, 
having applied its spirit in the atmos- 
phere of our classrooms and its under- 
lying motive in our daily work, we 
shall be ready to make the best possi- 
ble use of the suggestions it will give 
us. 


Tie April issue of AMERICAN 
CHILDHOOD will feature outdoor in- 
terests. The art-teaching pages will 
be especially helpful in making spring 
days happy in the classroom. Ruth 
M. Hallock, well-known illustrator of 
children’s books and a painter of note, 
has turned her experience to art proj- 
ects of value to kindergarten-primary 
teachers. There will be a full-page 
Easter poster with directions for color- 
ing, designs for Easter cards, a spring 
cut-out of ducks and swans, a picture 
map of Bermuda the LEaster-lily 
country, and a problem of applied art 
in making a stained-glass window 
design. The April work-sheets will 
feature spring interests. 

Units of work will include: “A 
Fourth-Grade Unit on Trees’ pre- 
pared from classroom experience in 
the Raleigh, North Carolina, Public 
Schools by Mrs. E. A. Randolph and 
Carrie Evans; and “Spring Nature 
Study for the Kindergarten” from the 
progressive work of the Berkeley, 
California, Public Schools. 

Up-to-date information about our 
National Parks will be supplied in the 
Series, Geography of the Month, by 
Verne E. Chatelaine, Assistant Direc- 
tor of Historic Sites and Buildings, 
National Park Service, Washington. 

Arthur Hackett, one of our valued 
contributors who is doing outstanding 
work in Indian education, has written a 
detailed account of “Excursions and 
the Activity Program,” especially valu- 
able for the rural-school teacher. 

“Current Trends in Kindergarten 
Stories and Verse” by Mary Lincoln 
Morse, under whose skilled direction 
the Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion Literature Committee has pre- 
pared its collections of stories and 
poetry, will be found unusually helpful 
for both kindergarten and primary- 
grade story hours. 

In her article on ‘Experience Read- 
ing,” Marion Paine Stevens describes 
many activities in connection with all 
the subjects of the beginners’ class 
which may become fruitful in making 
reading a natural process. And our 
April article, ‘‘Second-Grade Reading 
Tests” by Agnes G. Gunderson, Critic 
Teacher, University of Wyoming, is 
unique and full of everyday 
help. 


(Continued on page 51) 
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Art in Childhood 


From Farm Interests 


By VIOLET MOORE HIGGINS 


Wax we turn our calendars to 
March, no matter how long the winter 
has been, and even though the ground 
is still hard and the wind sharp and 
cold, we have a definite hope of spring 
in our hearts. We begin to look for- 
ward to planting our fields and gardens, 
and in imagination can already see 
the fruits and flowers of summer 
growing there. 

On the farms, where outdoor inter- 
ests have been greatly curtailed by 
winter, there is a stir of activity. 
Presently it will be planting time, and 
so our poster for the month is a small 
boy sowing seed in his field. 

He wears dark blue overalls over 
his tan shirt, there is a yellow straw 
hat on his brown hair, and his apron 
is brown also. His shoes are tan, his 
stockings light blue, and he walks for- 
ward across furrowed fields. There 
is a strip of light green field beyond 
the brown furrows, and the sky is 
clear light blue, somewhat deeper at 
the top, and the lettering is yellow. 


No farm would be complete 
without a cow and a horse, and here 
are a pair of cut-out animals to live 
on a toy farm. They may be cut 
from cardboard or even light wood. 
The farther legs have been made 
separately, to be put in place at the 
back in the places indicated by the 
dotted lines. If made of cardboard, 
the legs, after being attached, can be 
bent back at a slight angle, so that the 
cow and horse will stand up. If made 
of wood an extra thick piece may be 
glued on the back, and the separate 
legs nailed to it. They will then be 
far enough apart from the others to 
enable the animals to stand. 

The cows may be colored according 
to breed. Jerseys are a soft fawn 
color, Holsteins are black and white, 
Guernseys are yellow with white spots, 
and Ayrshires are brown and white 
with longer hair than the other breeds. 
The horse may be brown or tan, gray 
or white, or spotted in brown and 
white in the markings known as 
“pinto,” or it may be dappled 
gray. 


I we have a horse and a cow 
we shall need a field for them, and a 
fence to enclose it. Following the 
page of animals is a fence to be made of 
heavy paper in white or tan, folded 
and cut. Make as many sections as 
needed to enclose the field and paste 
them together. And on the same 
page as the fence is a funny little old- 
fashioned sunbonnet girl for the farm. 
Cut from stiff paper and color attrac- 
tively. When folded as directed, she 
will stand up by the fence and hold 
out her arms to the horse and cow. 


Baus are vital to our existence. 
On the broad acres of our countryside 
are grown the essential grains that we 
need and there are pastured the cattle 
that produce the milk to accompany 
their use. Milk and milk products, 
and the various cereals, with wheat in 
the lead, form the most essential 
factors of our diet. 

Valuable for the classroom is a 
Bread and Milk Map of the United 
States, locating the principal sources 
of our wheat and dairy supply. While 
most states produce a certain amount 
of these commodities for local use, the 
figures given on the map indicate the 
fifteen leading states in the order of 
their production and are based upon 
the latest annual report of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

The map may be tinted in light 
pastel shades, leaving the milk bottles 
white in all cases, and coloring the 
heads of wheat a deep yellow. The 
border is orange and black, the ocean 
blue, with Canada in light blue and 
Mexico in tan. The little girl with 
the loaf of bread has on a light blue 
dress, her loaf has a crisp brown crust, 
and her hair is yellow. The boy with 
the milk bottle wears a tan shirt and 
dark blue pants. 

Since we have a Bread and Milk 
Map we may well consider some of the 
outstanding facts about milk. It is 
the first food of the human race, and 
sustains the higher animals during 
their babyhood. It contains all the 
elements necessary to build muscle, 
bone and brain. In its original form 


and its products it is the most im- 
portant food of all races. The Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples use cow’s milk, 
reindeer milk feeds the Laplander, 
desert people use camel’s milk, and 
goat’s milk is used by many Europeans. 

Cow’s milk of good grade contains 
about a quarter of a pound of food 
solids in every quart. Butter is the 
most important milk product, with 
cheese following closely. Ice cream 
is the favorite American dessert, and 
buttermilk, formed when butter is 
made from milk, is used in large 
quantities. 

Milk is composed largely of butter 
fat. Then there is a curd, or casein, 
used for food in cheese, and com- 
mercially in making coated papers, oil 
cloth, water paints, and certain enam- 
els. Hardened, it makes a plastic 
material like celluloid which is used for 
buttons, combs and the like. 

The best dairy cattle are Jerseys, 
capable of producing their own weight 
of butter in a year. The Guernseys, 
Ayrshires and Holsteins are also valua- 
ble as dairy cows. 

Wisconsin is the leading dairy state 
in the United States and the foremost 
in the production of cheese. 


Gians have great decorative 
possibilities and the page of grain 
stalks shows them both in their 
natural forms, somewhat simplified, 
and with some suggestions for their 
use in formalized design. The little 
panel at the top indicates the way in 
which a spray of oats may be rendered 
in free brush work with something of 
the decorative effort of a Japanese 
print. Such a picture, properly 
matted, would make a very acceptable 
wall panel. Wheat is a beautiful, 
delicate growth, and will lend itself to 
graceful borders, or to formal and 
symmetrical arrangements, and corn 
with its twisting green leaves, its 
golden tassels and its beautiful fruit 
has many possibilities for decoration. 
Wheat leads the list, in that it forms 
one-fifth of the average American 
diet, and Europeans use almost as 

(Continued on page 54) 
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NUMBER PLAY 


Jack had 5-agates and 10 red marbles. 

Dick had 1. agate and 5 blue marbles. 

Billy had 3-agates and 7 green marbles. 

Jack put an agate in the ring. 

Billy rolled.5 marbles at the agate but did not hit it. 
Dick rolled 2 marbles and hit the agate. 

Dick took the agate and Billy took the-marbles. 
How many agates has Jack left? 

How many agates has Dick now? 


Make the marbles Dick has left in his bag. 
Make the marbles Billy has left in his bag. 
Make the marbles in Jack’s bag. 
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SAFETY LESSON 
Rains a-pelting, 
Snows a-melting, 
To slide’s no longer fun. 
Winds a-blowing, 
Brooks a-flowing, 
Skating too is done. 


Kites a-flying, 

Strings untying, 

Watch out where you run. 
Keep a-saying, 

While you’re playing, 

The safety game I’ve won. 


} 


‘Sea 


Make | DANGER | where it is not safe to play. 


Make the suits on the children who are in danger red. 


Make the suits on the children who are playing safely green. 
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ANIMALS OF CARDBOARD OR LIGHT WOOD Violet Moore Higgins 
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A FENCE AND FIGURE FOR OUR FARM Violet Moore Higgins 


PAPER CUT 
OUT 


A 
SUN BONNET 
GIRL 


CUT 
DOUBLE, 
FOLDING 
ON LINE 
ABC 


FINISHED FORM 
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NATIVE GRAINS IN APPLIED DESIGNS Violet Moore Higgins 
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Coloring Suggestions, see page 60 


BLACKBOARD CALENDAR 
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FIRST-GRADE READING LESSON By Alice Hanthorn 


These little black bears, 
So happy and free, 
Are looking for honey 

In the big maple tree. 
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BEAR CUBS 


Mother Bear has two babies. 


Baby bears are called cubs. 


Mother Bear and her cubs were asleep in a log. 


Now they are hungry. 


They are looking for food. 
They can walk on their back legs. 


They can climb trees. 


Baby cubs make good pets. 


SEAT WORK 


It is winter. 


Mother Bear is asleep 
in a hollow log. 


Draw Mother Bear’s log. 


Show the snow falling upon the log. 


Read the story of “bear cubs” 
again. 


Fill in the blank spaces. 
Mother Bear has 
They are called 


They can 
Cubs make good 


babies. 


trees. 


It is spring. 


Mother Bear and her babies 
come out of the log. 


Draw Mother Bear. 
Draw two bear cubs. Color them black. 


Read the verse under the picture. 


Draw a line under the right 
answer. 


These bears are brown. Yes. No. 
They are happy. Yes. No. 

They are looking forhoney. Yes. No. 
Honey is in the grass. Yes. No. 
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Living Picture Study 


“LE LIGNE” Painted by Edouard Manet 


L: Licng” (“The Washing’’), 
painted by Edouard Manet, does not 
seem surprising to us today either in 
subject matter or expression, but it 
represents a milestone in the history of 
French painting. Nineteenth century 
France was bound by an artificial 
culture so insidious that it found its 
way into all branches of creative ex- 
pression. It is hard to conceive of a 
time when an artist would not be free 
to choose any subject which was of 
interest to him, portray it with direct- 
ness and truth in whatever technic 
best expressed his feeling, and, if it 
were an honest and skilful piece of 
work, see it hung on the walls of an 
exhibition gallery, but such was the 
case in 1876 when the Jury of the 
French Salon rejected “‘Le Ligne” from 
their exhibition of that year. 


Taz simplicity and freshness of 
the subject matter of “Le Ligne,” 
which seems so appealing to us, were 
the qualities which made the painting 
an outcast in 1876. No French lady 
of the middle classes did her own 
washing. Or if, in an emergency, she 
was called upon to rinse out a bit of 
linen, it was a job to be done in the 
privacy of her home where the neigh- 
bors might not see her at the tub. 
But this ample, pleasant-appearing 
French mother has moved her tub out 
in the sunshine. She has defied the 
neighbors and flaunted her pleasure in 
this homely activity in the face of all 
the world. And what a moment it is 
for the little daughter whose hat, so 
jauntily placed, curls so soft and 
appealing at the nape of her fat little 
neck, chubby arms and round body, 
give her such a bewitchingly humorous 
charm. Manet has caught in the 
figure of this child that overwhelming 
sense of importance children feel when 
they are allowed to join in some adult 
activity. You can positively feel the 
effort she is putting into the steadying 
of the tub. If she should loosen her 
grasp for a moment, some calamity 
might befall the washing. She reminds 
us, in spirit, of that other irresistable 
little French girl in Chardin’s painting, 
“Saying Grace.” 

This painting is a fine example of the 
Impressionistic school. Here ‘‘the sun 


is the most important person in the 
picture,” which Manet once said 
should be true of all paintings. The 
subject is natural, directly handled 
and humanly appealing. There is 
brightness and light in the backyard 
garden where flowers and butterflies 
change their colors under the shifting 
radiance of the morning sun and 
shadows move swiftly beneath the 
trees. The brush strokes in this 
painting are varied and demonstrate 
the Impressionists’ method of working. 
The flowers and foliage are painted 
with short, unblended strokes, giving 
the feeling of movement and rhythm. 

This canvas which was recently 
exhibited at the Bignou Gallery in 
New York City was painted in the 
garden of Alphonse Hirsch, the 
painter, in Paris. 


Hhcovans MANET, an artist of 
outstanding ability, and a man of 
strong conviction and courage, was to 
free the graphic arts of France from 
stifling traditionalism and open the 
way for truthful individual expression. 
Manet established his non-conform- 
ing precedent when his family was 
considering the matter of his career. 
They wished him to study for the law, 
a profession looked upon by middle- 
class French folk as most acceptable. 
Edouard thought, however, he’d like 
to be an artist, an idea which met 
with great disfavor, as artists, at that 
time, were not considered respectable 
by the people in Manet’s walk of life. 
Rather than conform, Manet went to 
sea. He felt that his absence would 
give the family a chance to become 
reconciled to his aspirations and give 
him an opportunity to think the mat- 
ter over, away from the emotional 
atmosphere of his home. On this 
voyage he was deeply stirred by the 
evanescent moods of the sea, the pat- 
terns of light on water, the luminous 
haze and rhythm of the waves; 
beauty, ever-changing, a small seg- 
ment of which could be caught and 
held, immortal, on canvas. He knew, 
conclusively, on this voyage to South 
America that when he returned to 
France he must study art. He must 
acquire a technic of expression for 
these deeply stirring reactions to 


nature’s ever-changing beauty. But 
in the studio of Couture in Paris, 
Manet was taught the traditional 
precepts of painting, stereotyped sub- 
ject matter, hackneyed treatment and 
painting done in the studio rather than 
out of doors where light played 
harmonies on cloud and forest and 
field. The capacity of his feeling 
could not be measured by these shal- 
low forms. Manet had to suffer the 
misunderstanding and unpopularity 
which is the fate of the non-conformist, 
when he moved his easel out of doors, 
painted sunlight and shadow truth- 
fully from nature, and reproduced on 
canvas the typical daily activities of 
his community with his friends posed 
as models, a procedure which scandal- 
ized the art critics, who were unused to 
pictorial truth. 

Although the storm of excitement 
over “Le Ligne” did not compare 
with the furious attacks made on his 
paintings, “Olympia” and‘ Le De- 
jeuner Sur L’Herbe,”’ its rejection by 
the Salon provided what we would 
think of today as excellent publicity 
for the picture. Manet, whose spirit 
equaled his talent, decided to show 
the group of paintings which the 
Salon had rejected in his studio, and 
sent cards of invitation to all the dis- 
tinguished people of Paris. All of 
them came. The rooms were crowded 
with excited people who knew they 
were participating in an historic occa- 
sion. In his entrance hall Manet 
placed a guest book in which his 
visitors were invited to record their 
comments. Their fine manners did 
not restrain their frankness. After 
his guests had withdrawn, Manet 
read these remarks on the pages of his 
book: ‘“‘When the linen shall have 
been washed we will come again.” 
“What a lot of talent wasted on some- 
thing ugly,” signed by Fragonard, the 
artist. And “It would be difficult to 
fool one’s contemporaries in a cleverer 
way.” 


B.: whatever Manet’s con- 
temporaries, blinded by traditional- 
ism, may have concluded about his 
work, we are in a better position to 
judge his contribution to the develop- 

(Continued on page 55) 
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Tested Sechoolroom Helps 


Studying the Wind in 
First Grade 


Doane the month of March, 
the children in the first grade kept a 
weather chart. At the beginning of 
the month, they made a calendar as 
group activity work. Each child made 
his own interpretation of an appro- 
priate subject to be used for decorat- 
ing the calendar and the drawings 
were mounted on a piece of heavy 
cardboard. The entire calendar was 
then placed within reach of the chil- 
dren, where they could have the 
pleasure of handling and studying it. 

Each day the condition of the 
weather was observed and recorded 
beside the date on the calendar. An 
atrow pointing downward indicated 
that the wind was blowing from the 
north, one pointing upward indicated 
wind blowing from the south, and 
arrows from either the right or left 
side indicated wind from the east or 
west respectively. 

At the end of the month we counted 
the number of days when the wind 
had been blowing from each direc- 
tion. 

This interest in the wind trained 
the children in observation of the 
weather. They found that the wind 
works for us. They were much inter- 
ested in illustrating this work done by 
the wind. A language lesson telling 
all that the wind does preceded the 
illustrative lesson. 

Each child chose a particular work 
of the wind which he wished to illus- 
trate; flying kites, turning windmills, 
sailing boats and drying clothes. The 
illustrations were done in freehand 
drawing or paper cutting. 

We studied other pictures for good 
arrangement to emphasize balance 
and to call attention to the fact 
that smaller units express distance 
when placed higher up on the 
paper. 

These pictures were used for covers 
on booklets of stories which had been 
written by the group during language 
period. Although I said nothing about 
this, most of the stories placed in these 
booklets were stories which had been 
written about the work of the wind as 
the children had observed it. 


—MInna HANSEN, 
State Teachers College, Eau Claire, Wis. 


A Spring Sand-Table 
Proyect 


Ix the spring when school walls 
seem to close us in, have you ever 
wished that you might bring a bit of 
the outdoors into your classroom? 
My first- and second-grade children 
were able to do this very successfully 
through a spring sand-table project. 

The idea was mine, presented to 
them indirectly. They immediately 
began their plans and worked it out to 
suit themselves. In fact when the 
project was completed, it bore very 
little resemblance to my original idea. 

The first thing we did was to remove 


Note: Contributions for this De- 
partment are always welcome. The 
everyday classroom help which they 
represent has proved helpful and 
popular. 

We want to hear from you, our 
individual reader, telling how ‘you 
solved a teaching problem, how you are | 
expressing new ideas in developing 


the regular subjects of the course of 
study. 
Manuscripts should be under five 


hundred words: if seasonal, sub- 
mitted three months in advance. Send 
your ideas, enclosing a self-addressed 
stamped envelope, to AMERICAN CHILD- 
HOOD, Editorial, Milton Bradley Com- 
pany, 111 Eighth Avenue, New York 
City. 


all the sand that was in the table, put 
it in paper bags and store it away for 
future use. Then we covered the 
bottom of the sand-table with news- 
papers. One of the girls brought some 
cement from home and several of the 
boys went down by the river to get 
our sand for mixing the cement. It 
was necessary for us to strain this 
sand through an old piece of screen 
before it could be used. 

Then the fun began! The children 
were divided into two groups. One 
group mixed cement and the other 
group molded it into the desired 
shape. From this cement they fash- 
ioned a round pool about a foot in 
diameter with a crooked little river 
which ran the full length of the sand- 
table. When the cement was dry, we 


painted it with a white cement coating 
to make it more attractive. 

After the pool was completely fin- 
ished, we filled the space around it 
with rich black dirt. The children 
brought the dirt from home in little 
pails. On top of the dirt we placed 
fresh green moss. The children 
brought this in large pieces. The 
moss soon grew together, making a 
velvety carpet of green. We set outa 
few flowers such as crocuses and 
violets. Many grasses and sedges 
sprouted from the moss. 

Plans were next made as to what 
should be put in the pool. First we 
disinfected the pool with boiling salt 
water, washed it out thoroughly, and 
filled it with clean water. I brought 
some goldfish and some seaweed. 
The children were pleased with these as 
some of them had never seen goldfish 
before. 

Each child in the room was eager to 
contribute something for the pool. 
They brought pretty shells and odd- 
shaped stones. Several of the boys 
went down to the creek and caught 
minnows which they brought as their 
contribution. Another similar excur- 
sion provided us with crayfish and 
sails. 


Or: sand-table was then com- 
pleted for the time being. From 
time to time, the children brought 
something new to add: Chinese turtles, 
tadpoles, or more minnows. 

Everyone was pleased with the 
completed project. It was attractive 
and each child had been given a share 
in the making of it. Not only was it 
of interest to our room, but to the 
whole school. Every day the children 
from the other grades came to see if 
we had made any additions. This 
project was entirely different from 
anything they had ever seen before. 
Contributions for the sand-table were 
also made by others. An eighth- 
grade boy caught three minnows for us 
and one of the high school teachers 
gave us a little castle which changed 
colors in the water. Many of the 
parents also came to see our project. 

I feel that this project was of educa- 
tional value to the children. I have 
never before seen such co-operation 
among children. They were anxious 
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to learn about various things. They 
asked me to tell them about tadpoles. 
We studied our goldfish and learned 
how to keep an aquarium clean. We 
took field trips together in search of 
stones, water plants, and snails. We 
spent considerable time working on 
this project. Although our room was 
messy at times, I think it was all very 
worthwhile. Hansen, 
State Teachers College, Eau Claire, Wis. 


Uses of Sandpaper 


M, third-grade pupils were well 
pleased with little Dutch dolls they 
made of construction paper mounted 
on cardboard. 

Aprons were made of sandpaper and 
pasted on. These were used for strik- 
ing matches in the home. 

Another classroom use of sandpaper 
is that of tacking it on to blocks of 
wood which are used in the rhythm 
band. 

—AMELIA Rapavicn, Rathbun, Iowa. 


Scissors Protection 


From kraft paper have the chil- 
dren cut two triangular pieces, slightly 
larger than the outside dimensions of 
the scissors they are using. On the 
base of one of the pieces of each set, 
allow enough extra paper to make a 
flap. Then punch around the edges 
of the pieces and tie with colored cord, 
ribbon, or raffia. Then decorate the 
sides, and leave a space for the pupil’s 
name. 

Not only does this make a pleasant 
little project, but it teaches the pupils 
proper care of their scissors. They 
realize you would not have them do 
this work if the scissors were not 
valuable enough to deserve such pro- 
tection. 

And so you have the scissors always 
in attractive shape when they are put 
away, and a minimum of broken or 
lost ones. 

M. Dopson, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Indoor Painting 


Mhaw classrooms need the fresh- 
ness of greenery this month but plants 
may be few and soil for starting seeds 
difficult to obtain. 

Place beans or other quick-sprout- 
ing seeds in the holes of asponge. Put 
the sponge in a saucer of water. The 
seeds will grow more satisfactorily 
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this way than if put under wet cotton 
as has been the previous custom. 
—EVvELYN AuGurR, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Easier Weaving 


Hove you found weaving in the 
primary grades a troublesome activity? 
I have found it so because of two 
specific problems: The simple process 
of going “‘over-and-under” the warp 
has a rhythmical sameness which may 
result in carelessness, and the tightly 
finished part of the mat is confusing 
to the child who must follow it for the 
number and color of succeeding strands 
of the pattern. 

Young children easily grasp the 
simple method of weaving strands of 
roving through the warp of a flat table 
loom. However the child who can be 
depended upon to watch the pattern 
just before the one in his hand, is 
rare. Even when the warp is a half- 
inch apart, it is easy to weave over or 
under two of the strands without 
apparent change to small untrained 
eyes. Such errors are costly, for the 
subsequent pattern grows around the 
mistake and a large surface may have 
to be taken out when the discovery is 
made. 

I have found that by simply string- 
ing my loom in two alternate colors of 
warp, practically all this trouble is 
eliminated. Black and white are ex- 
cellent alternating colors to use as 
“traffic lights” in preventing careless 
mistakes, but even in the event of an 
error, further mistakes do not con- 
tinue around it. 


Tix second problem which I have 
mentioned, that of repeating the color 
design, is generally’, distressing be- 
cause children do not realize that many 
strands are needed to make even the 
smallest stripe in the finished mat. 
When six strands of roving have been 
woven and pressed together, they no 
longer appear to have that number 
but about half as many. I do not 
think it is wise to expect the average 
child to go to the loom with two 
responsibilities, that of ‘“‘over-and- 
under,” and in addition, the necessity 
of selecting the number and succession 
of colors. I recommend placing the 
cut strands in parallel rows ahead of 
the weaver. The children of my 
second grade made an Indian rug of 
wool roving according to this design 
of colors; 6 rows brown, 2 green, 2 
yellow, 1 brown, 4 red, 1 brown, 2 
yellow, 2 green, and repeat. It proved 


to be one of the most enjoyable activi- 


ties I have ever set up for primary 
children. 


—Ruots H. Wacner, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Color Experiences for 
Children 


Canpzen love color. Invaria- 
bly they choose a colored picture in 
preference to one in black and white 
or in sepia. In the lower grades the 
teacher who wears a new dress which is 
pretty in color is greeted with admira- 
tion and as she passes up and down the 
aisle, hands are extended to touch it. 
In the upper grades children are more 
shy of expressing their admiration but 
one sees it in their eyes for all that. 

This love of color seems born in 
most children and is by no means con- 
fined to them alone. Those who dress 
shop windows are alive to the power 
exerted over the public by clever use 
of color, and capitalize it. We thrill 
to the flaming glory of the maples in 
the autumn, and to the new yellow- 
green of birch leaves in the early 
spring. The more fully a person 
understands a thing the greater his 
power of observation and apprecia- 
tion. For that reason we want to 
teach our pupils to use color harmoni- 
ously. 

Above the third grade the color 
wheel is used quite extensively. Chil- 
dren are taught to combine yellow and 
blue to produce green, red and yellow 
to make orange, and red and blue to 
create violet. They learn that red, 
yellow, and blue are primary colors and 
orange, green, and violet are secondary 
colors. By experimenting and observ- 
ing color in dress fabrics, wall paper 
and pictures they see that some colors 
are used a great deal together. They 
learn the difference between analogous 
and complimentary harmony, and the 
word monochromatic becomes a usable 
addition to their vocabularies. 

These terms are dull enough in 
themselves, but combined with excit- 
ing color experiments become fascinat- 
ing. To a fertile imagination color 
experimenting offers endless possibili- 
ties. 


Bove pictures depicting the seasons 
were brought into class. The fall 
picture showed the red-orange, orange, 
and orange-yellow of autumn foliage. 
The winter picture was a mono- 
chromatic in different shades of blue. 
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The spring picture featured yellow, yel- 
low-green, green, and green-blue, while 
the summer one showed all the colors. 
The children found the different pre- 
dominating colors, arranging them in 
the order in which they appeared upon 
the color wheel. They discovered 
that both analogous and monochro- 
matic harmony were shown, but not 
complimentary. I asked them if they 
could suggest a time of year or holiday 
that was illustrated by pictures using 
a great deal of a certain complimentary 
harmony. Several raised their hands, 

“Christmas,” they replied almost 
in a body. A Christmas picture was 
added to the others. These were 
mounted and hung up. Beneath each 
was written its proper harmony. 

We then began to look around the 
room for other examples of color 
harmony. One little girl’s dress was 
flowered with small orange and yellow 
daisies with green leaves. A boy had 
a new blue sweater in several shades of 
blue. Another had an orange and 
blue sweater The children became 
more and more interested. 

Several days later one of the boys 
brought in a full-page advertisement 
called ‘The Magic of Color.” It 
showed triangles of the primary colors 
overlapping to form the secondary 
colors. There was one black spot 
where all the colors overlapped show- 
ing black to be the absorption of all 
color. 

“It is just what we were talking 
about,” commented one child, deep 
satisfaction in her voice. The adver- 
tisement was added to our color port- 
folio. 


A PRISM was the next thing to 
arouse enthusiasm and pleasure. It 
demonstrated to the children that 
light could be broken up into the six 
colors of the rainbow, and that these 
colors were arranged in the same order 
as those on the color wheel. This 
brought about a study of the rainbow. 
The story of Iris was told to the chil- 
dren in connection with their study of 
the myths, and the part of ‘‘Hiawatha”’ 
that deals with the rainbow was read 
to them. The children were inter- 
ested to hear the scientific explanation 
as well. It was pointed out that the 
sun shining through drops of dew often 
made baby rainbows in the grass. 

About this time the principal of 
the school suggested that colored Cel- 
lophane might be an _ attractive 
medium to show effectively that two 
colors combined result in a third. 
This proved a very popular lesson 


with the children who delighted in 
manipulating the bright-colored bits 
of Cellophane. A six-inch square was 
folded in half. A frame was made of 
this by cutting out the inside, leaving 
half an inch at the top and six-eighths 
of an inch at the sides. This made it 
possible to paste the bits of Cellophane 
between the two sides of the folder so 
the cut edges and pasting did not 
show. 

The frame was opened and dots 
were placed every six-eighths of an 
inch along the edge of the opening. 
Enough red Cellophane was cut to 
cover the first two spaces. We found 
that it was necessary to double the 
yellow to two thicknesses as the red 
was much brighter. Enough yellow 
was cut to cover three of the spaces. 
This lapped over one of the yellow 
spaces thus giving red, orange, yellow, 
and another yellow space. Enough 
blue was cut in double thickness to lap 
over one of the yellow spaces and to 
extend two spaces beyond. Over the 
last blue space red was pasted to form 
violet. The two sides were pasted 
together to complete the whole thing. 
The results were most satisfactory, and 
the children enjoyed making them. 

Other things can be done with 
colored Cellophane. Diamond shapes 
and circular frames may be made 
with Cellophane between them. These 
can be overlapped in patterns and 
pasted to a white background. 

Children may be asked to bring in 
pictures that show the various har- 
monies. These may be pasted into a 
color scrap-book and labeled care- 
fully. Specimens of their work may 
also be put into these scrap-books. 
Each child may make a small color 
scrap-book of his own out of wrapping 
paper, or a class one may be made. 

I find that children know very little 
about flower arrangement. They 
bring big bunches of all sorts of color 
in and unless supervised jam them 
into a little-necked bottle. In con- 
nection with this study in color they 
should be taught how to apply their 
new knowledge in the arrangement of 
flowers. A demonstration of flower 
arrangement would be well worth the 
time spent on it. Charming things 
can be done with a few low vases that 
contain holders to keep the flowers in 
place. In the fall various harmonies 
may be worked out. Orange zinnias 
combined with orange-yellow and yel- 
low marigolds make a most satis- 
factory arrangement. Interesting 
effects may be obtained with dahlias as 
well. Spring and summer offer end- 
less possibilities. 


Let us make our pupils even more 
color-conscious than they are, and 
let us help them to utilize the beauty 
round about them to its best 
advantage. 


—Resecca Rice, Worcester, Mass. 


Recreational Reading 


Adursoucs definite checks on 
pleasure reading are not desirable, the 
teacher of small children must have a 
means of knowing whether or not the 
library period is being advantageously 
used. To meet this need two large 
cardboard charts are hung in the 
fourth-grade reading center. One has 
the caption ““The Book I Am Reading,” 
the other, “Books I Have Read.” 
On these charts are pasted rows of 
envelopes each bearing a child’s name; 
one envelope on each cardboard for 
each child. 

When a child selects a book to 
read, he writes his name, the title of 
the book and its author on a small 
card or slip provided for the purpose. 
This card he places in the proper 
envelope, where it remains until he 
completes his book. Then he re- 
moves the slip, writes on it two or 
three good sentences giving the gist 
of the story, and places it in his 
envelope which is mounted on the 
chart, ‘‘Books I Have Read.” 

A child who is especially interested 
in a book, is encouraged to give an 
oral report of it. At the end of the 
semester, each pupil proudly takes 
home his cards. This system has 
several advantages: 

It enables the teacher to keep a 
check on library books; 

The short reviews of the books are 
of value in written English; 

Oral reports stimulate oral English; 

Interest in reading develops. 

—JeannE A. Goss, Indianapolis, Ind. 


DO NOT MUTILATE YOUR 
EDUCATIONAL MAGAZINES 


With their es complete, accumu- 
lated issues become a valuable guide 
and reference library for future use. 
The useful ——_- you find in your 
magazine today will be just as appropri- 
ate another term or whenever you wish 
one or more of them for application to 
illustrate some lesson you to em- 
phasize. 


DO NOT CUT OR TEAR THE DRAWING 
PAPER DESIGN PAGES IN THIS ISSUE 
Use them as patterns for tracing. 
Have the children color the outline de- 
signs in the magazine intact for refer- 
ence and com with the work of 
other classes. It will prove interesting 
and informative. 
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For the Children’s Hour 


When Zus Went to the Country 
A Geography Story 


By DOROTHY REYNOLDS 


Wan little Dutch Aagje visited 
her cousin Zus in Amsterdam, she saw 
no end of strange things, for she had 
never been in the city before. She was 
surprised at the hundreds of streets, 
filled with people from morning to 
night, and amazed at the huge ships 
that came sailing into the harbor from 
every country in the world. But 
strangest of all were the queer, leaning 
buildings along the canals. 

“Why did they make 
crooked ?”’ she asked. 

Zus explained that when they were 
new they had been as straight as any 
other buildings, but gradually they 
had settled more on one side than the 
other, because the ground beneath 
them was so soft. 

“Well,” said Aagje, “we have no 
leaning houses in the country, but I 
can show you some interesting things, 
for all that, when you come to visit 
me next spring. Curtains for cows, 
and a stairway for the hens, and you 
shall even sleep in the wall,’ she 
ended triumphantly. 

You can imagine that Zus’s head 
was in a whirl when she heard all 
that, for if Aagje had never been in 
the city before, neither had Zus been 
in the country. 

“Curtains for cows!’ she cried. 
“Whatever do you mean? And why 
should the hens need a stairway? 
And as for sleeping in the wall, that 
does not seem possible!’’ 

But the more Zus begged Aagije to 
explain, the harder Aagje shook her 
head, and told her to wait and see. 


them so 


I. séemed to Zus as if spring 
would never come, for she could think 
of nothing else but the queer things 
she was to see at her cousin’s farm. 

“Do you really believe they will 
make me sleep in the wall?”’ she asked 
her mother a dozen times a day. 

Mevrouw Jung, who had once lived 
in the country herself, smiled. ‘‘Per- 
haps so,” she answered. “Wait and 
see!” and the little girl had to be 
content with that. 

But at last the day came when Zus 


stepped off the train at the station 
near Aagje’s home, and saw her 
cousin running to meet her. 

“You have come just in time,’”’ cried 
Aagje, “for the tulips are in full bloom. 
You must see them right away!” 

Aagje’s father raised flower bulbs 
for the market, and this was just the 
season when the acres and acres of 
blossoms were at their best. They 
were so beautiful that Zus almost 
forgot about those other things she 
had been waiting so long to see. 

She remembered later, though, when 
Aagje’s mother had called them in to 
have some bread and cheese, and a 
drink of milk. As they sat at the 
table in the great sunny room that 
served as both kitchen and living- 
room, she had it on the tip of her 
tongue to ask her cousin to explain 
about the curtains for cows, and the 
stairways for hens. Above all, how 
could one ever sleep in the wall. 

“But, no,” she thought. “It will 
be more fun to keep a sharp lookout, 
and see if I cannot find out for my- 
self.” 

“Come,” said Aagje, when they had 
finished eating, ‘‘and I shall show you 
around the house and farm.” 


Macys led the way up into the 
great dim attic, where the bulbs 
would be stored next winter, and they 
poked their noses into every nook and 
corner, and played hide and seek 
among the rafters. Then she took 
Zus downstairs again, opened a door 
at one side of the kitchen, and they 
went into the barn. 

In Holland, the barn is not separate 
from the house, but is built right be- 
side it, as if it were only another 
room. ‘The cows were still out in the 
pasture, but Zus had all sorts of fun, 
running about and examining every- 
thing in the big, cheerful place, which 
was almost as clean and orderly as 
her aunt’s own spotless kitchen. 

And there she found one of the 
things she had been wondering about 
so long, the curtains for cows! They 
hung at the windows, white and crisp, 


and with dainty ruffles, just like the 


_ curtains in the house. 


“The cows are so gentle and 
patient,” explained Aagje, “and they 
give us such good, rich milk that we 
wish them to have everything as 
nice as we do ourselves. Besides, 
sometimes the door is left open, so 
that they can look into the kitchen, 
and it might make them feel badly if 
they saw that we had curtains and 
they, none.” 

After a while, the girls went out 
into the yard to play. Zus noticed a 
long board, with a little railing along 
each side, and placed so that it sloped 
up from the ground to the hayloft. 
She wondered and wondered what it 
could be for. Then finally, when it 
was growing dusk, and the hens had 
all been fed, she saw first one, and 
then another, of them go running up 
that slanting board, to roost among 
the rafters of the loft. 

I know!” she cried. ‘That 
must be the hens’ stairway! How 
clever of your father to have thought 
of fixing it like that!” 

“Oh, many of the farmers have 
them,” answered Aagje. ‘The loft 
is such a good place for the hens to 
roost, and yet ‘t is too high for them 
to fly up.” 

“Well,” thought Zus, as they went 
in to supper, “I have solved two of 
the mysteries. Now I must try to 
find out the third.” 


B.: look as she would, she could 
see no sign of any beds in the wall, 
nor of any beds at all, for that matter. 
Yet she did notice several large iron 
hooks which were as much a puzzle 
to her as were the invisible beds. 

“Perhaps they hang us up to sleep,”’ 
she thought to herself, with a chuckle. 

“Come, children,” said Aagje’s 
mother after they had finished eating. 
“You have been running around so 
much all day that you must be tired. 


It is time you were in bed.” 


She took hold of one of the iron 
hooks and jerked it toward her, so 
that a whole piece of the wall swung 
open like a wide door. And inside, 
what do you think Zus saw, but a sort 
of cupboard exactly the size of a bed! 
It was just high enough for a person 
to sit up in, without bumping his 
head. 
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But before Zus had done wondering 
at that, her aunt pulled open another 
of the queerly shaped doors, and then 
another, until finally she had brought 
into sight a wall bed for each member 
of the family. 

It made Zus feel excited and just a 
tiny bit afraid to get into that strange, 
new kind of bed. But when her aunt 
had tucked her in, and told her that 
she might leave the door open a crack, 
so that if she should want anything 
during the night she would only have 
to call, and they would hear her, the 


little girl snuggled down in the soft 
featherbed. She felt as cozy and com- 


‘fortable as if she had been in her own 


bed at home. 

She had shut her eyes, and was just 
about to fall asleep, when she heard a 
gentle mooing, not far away, on the 
other side of the wall. And, sleepy 
as she was, the little girl could not help 
laughing. 

“Curtains for cows,’”’ she murmured 
drowsily. ‘‘And stairways for the hens. 
And beds in the wall! Was there 
ever such a dear, funny place as. this!” 


Fairy Horseshoes 


By BEATRIX POTTER 


HEELIS, who had been 
so fond of ponies, had bought herself a 
small car. She had been a long, long 
journey, through Pringle Wood and 
home by way of Wilfin Beck, in the rat- 
tletrap; and when she got home and 
unpacked her luggage, she left her 
clogs upon the footboard. When the 
car went forth next morning there sat 
the pair of clogs, still upon the foot- 
board. But when the car came home 
in the afternoon, there was only one 
clog on the footboard, sitting by itself. 
The other one had fallen off. 

Which foot’s clog was it? Why, the 
one for Mistress Heelis’ best foot, the 
right foot that she put forward. She 
was sad. She inquired all over for her 
right-foot clog; and she put a notice— 
LOST, A CLOG—in the window of the 
village shop. The clog came home 
again after a while. My word! it had 
seen some fun. It happened this 
way. 

The car took the bumpy road 
through the woods by Eesbridge. The 
clogs joggled on the footboard; jog- 
gled and giggled and nudged each 
other with their elbows; until—bump, 
bump, bump! over a rise of the road, 
they came in sight of Joshy Campell’s 
tin-can-dinner-box and his big green 
gingham umbrella. 

Joshy was an old man with a reddish 
gray beard, who tidied the sides of the 
roads. Always, he took out with him 
his tin-can-dinner-box, and his great big 
bunchy umbrella. You never saw him 
use his umbrella; he carried it always 
rolled up to keep it out of the rain. 
All day, while Joshy worked, the 
umbrella sat by the dyke, bolt upright 
and serious, with a long, curved, hooky 
nose. And snuggled up beside it sat 
the dumpy tin-can-dinner-box. When 


the clogs saw the umbrella they 
bounced up with a shout—who-op! 
The left-foot clog bounced back upon 
the board and continued to joyride; 
but the right-foot clog bounced off. 
It bounced on tothe road and ran back 
—back, back, back! back to old Joshy 
Campbell’s umbrella. The umbrella 
made a bow and stepped out of the 
ditch; the dinner-box made a bob; 
the clog made a gambol; and away 
down the road they all ran, hoppitty 
hop! without ever a stop, stoppitty 
stop! 

They ran and they ran, and they 
hopped and they hopped. For a mile 
or two they ran, and it was night be- 
fore they stopped. 


Warrz did they hop to, and 
stop at? 

They hopped as far as the middle 
of the great wood. It was darkish; 
but they could see to follow the wood- 
land track. For a long, long way they 
followed it, winding among the bushes, 
until at length before them in the dis- 
tance they saw a pool of light. It was 
silvery, like moonlight, only it was al- 
ways streaming upwards; up from the 
ground, not downwards from the sky 
above. The shining space was level, 
like the floor of a great pitstead; it 
shone like a moonlit. mere. 

And on that shining floor were danc- 
ers—strange dancers they were! Hun- 
dreds of filmy glittering dancers, danc- 
ing to silvery music; thousands of 
tinkling, echoing murmurs from silver 
twigs and withered leaves. And still 
from the dance floor a white light 
streamed, and showed the danc- 
ing shoes that danced thereon, 
alone. 


This dance among the oak-woods 
was a dance of joyous memories. If no 
feet were in the footgear, the shoes but 

d more lightly. And what shoes 
were not there? Shoes of fact and 
fable! Queen among the dancers was a 
tiny glass slipper. She danced with a 
cavalier boot; a high boot with brown 
leather top. Step it, step it, high boot! 
Step it, little glass slipper! The 
chimes will call you at midnight; 
Cinderella’s carriage stops the way! 
Room for the Marquis, the Grand 
Marquis of Carabas! Make way for 
Puss-in-Boots! These two danced 
one-and-one; but beside them danced a 
pair—Goody-Two-Shoes’ little red slip- 


pers. 

And round about them danced other 
shoes, in hundreds. Broad shoes of 
slashed cloth; and long-toed shoes 
with bells, that danced the milkmaid’s 
morris; broad-toed shoes, and high- 
heeled shoes; jack-boots, and buckled 
shoes, and shoes of Spanish leather, and 
pumps and satin sandals that jigged in 
and out together. 


Bur the main of the dancers were 
horseshoes—shoes of all the brave 
horses that ever were shod in the good 
old days of the road. There were little 
shoes of galloways, and light shoes of 
thoroughbreds, and great shoes of 
Clydesdales; and the biggest were the 
wagoners! 

On they came galloping, with a ring- 
ing of horse shoes and the thundering of 
timber wagons down the road. 


“Dick, Duke, Sally, and Captain true, 
Wisest of horses that ever wore shoe, 
Shaking the road from the ditch to 

the crown, 
When the thundering, lumbering 
larch comes down.” 


And round about them—clump, 
clump, clump! danced Mistress Heelis’ 
clog, clog-dancing like a good one, 
with Joshy Campbell’s dinner-box 
and the tall green gingham um- 
brella. 

As the story goes, Mistress Heelis’ 
clog danced home the next day. It 
seemed to have clog-danced all the 
way and was always after that a little 
spryer than the left clog. It is said, 
too, that Mistress Heelis never again 
took off her clogs, even when she 
went to bed. As for Joshy Campbell's 
tin-can-dinner-box and his big green 
gingham umbrella—that was a mys- 
tery. No one ever saw them again. 


—From The Fairy Caravan by Beatrix Potter. 
Copyright, 1929, by David McKay Company. 


(Continued on page 56) 
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Country Poems for March 


PUSSY WILLOWS 


CHILD AND THE WIND 
By CLARA KEENER HAWKINS 


By MartTHA BANNING THOMAS 
Because this house has filled the space 
Where once the wind was free to blow, 
And toss the trees, and rush and race 
In witless hurry to and fro, 


Pussy, pussy willow, 
With your soft silver fur, 
You sing a song of springtime, 
An awakening little purr. 


Welcome, pussy willow, 
From your long winter rest, 
Of all the springtime treasures, 
We love you first and best. 


He jostles roughly at the eaves 

And shoulders up against the floor 
And bellows rudely as he leaves, 

A loud, resentful, sulky roar; 


Reprinted by permission 
He rubs around the corner then, 


And seeks to pry the shingles loose, 
OLD BAROMETER MAXIM And cackles slyly like a hen 
And hisses crossly like a goose; 
When the glass falls low, 
Prepare for a blow; 
When it rises high, 
Let all your kites fly. 


Because our house is not the tree 

Which once the wind was free to blow, 
He takes delight in pushing me 
Traditional Away from where I want to go. 


Used by kind permission of the author 


LITTLE WIND 
Little wind, blow on the hill-top; 
Over the mountain, and over the rock, Little wind, blow down the plain; 
Wanders young Taffy to follow his flock; Little wind, blow up the sunshine, 
While far above him he sées the wild goats Little wind, blow off the rain. 
Gallop about in their shaggy warm coats. 


THE WELSH LAD 
By JANE TAYLOR 


From ‘Under the Window.” 
Copyright, Frederick Warne & Co., Inc., N. Y. 
Often they travel in frolicsome crowds 
Up to the top that is lost in the clouds; 
Then, as they spring to the valley again, EBONY ORNAMENTS OF NIGHT 
Scale the black rocks that hang over the main. I took two slabs from the skies, 
I-took them and carved my castenets 
To click me a song 
on joyous nights. 


Now when the day and his labours are o’er, 
Taffy sits down at his own cottage-door; 
While all his brothers and sisters around, 


Sit in a circle upon the bare ground. I took two slabs of ebony from the skies, 
And carved rods 
Then their good father, with spectacled nose, To beat a bastinado on the drum skin of the moon 
Reads the Bible aloud ere he takes his repose; on tearful nights. 
While the pale moon rises over the hill, 
And the birds are asleep, and all nature is still. I took two slabs of ebony from the skies, 
I took them and shaped handles for my moon-plow, 
Now with his harp old Liewellen is seen, For me, 
And joins the gay party that sits on the green; Plower of stars, 
He leans in the door-way, and plays them a tune, on silent nights. 


And the children all dance by the light of the moon. 


—Francis W., James Munroe High School, New York City 
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MOTHER DUCK 


Old Mother Duck has hatched a brood 
Of ducklings, small and callow: 

Their little wings are short, their down 
Is mottled, grey and yellow. 


There is a quiet little stream 
That runs into the moat, 

Where tall green sedges spread their leaves, 
And water lilies float. 


Close by the margin of the brook 
The old duck made her nest, 

Of straw, and leaves, and withered grass, 
And down from her own breast. 


And there she sat for four long weeks, 
On rainy days and fine, 

Until the ducklings all came out— 
Four, five, six, seven, eight, nine. 


One peeped out from beneath her wing, 
One scrambled on her back; 

““That’s very rude,” said old Dame Duck, 
“Get off! quack, quack, quack, quack!” 


—Aunt Effie’s Rhymes 


THE FARMER’S JOYS 
From ‘‘PoEM OF Joys” 


O the farmer’s joys! 

Ohioan’s, Illinoisian’s, Wisconsinese’, Canadian’s, 
Iowan’s, Kansian’s, Missourian’s, Oregonese’ 
joys, 

To rise at peep of day, and pass forth nimbly to 
work, 

To plough land in the fall for winter-sown crops, 

To plough land in the spring for maize, 

To train orchards—to graft the trees—to gather 
apples in fall. 


O the pleasure with trees! 

The orchard—the forest—the oak, cedar, pine, 
pekan-tree, 

The honey-locust, black-walnut, cottonwood, and 
magnolia. 


‘Leaves of Grass” by Walt Whitman 


Selected by JOSEPHINE 


BOUTON BLEECKER 


FIVE LITTLE GOATS 


Five little goatlets has my goat, 
White and black ones behind the bed. 
In the mountains they spend the day, 
Among the rocks they leap and bleat, 
They eat grass and drink water; 

And the little goatherd plays the flute. 


Translated from the Spanish by Katharine B. Clay 


THE CROCUS’S SONG 
By HELEN M. RICHARDSON 


“T’m not afraid to lift my head,”’ 

A little yellow crocus said, 

“Though winds are keen, and trees are bare, 
And winter snowflakes fill the air. 


“I hear the pussy-willows call 

From their low nook beside the wall; 
When they can wander out to play 

I know spring is not far away. 


“The sunshine has been coaxing me 
For many days, to come and see; 
So I just ventured forth today, 

I like it—and I think I'll stay!’’ 


Copyright, ‘‘The Churchman” 


THE KITE 
By ADELAIDE O’KEEFE* 


My kite is three feet broad, and six feet long; 

The standard straight, the bender tough and strong, 

And to its milk-white breast five painted stars 
belong. 


Grand and majestic soars my paper kite, 
Through trackless skies it takes its lofty flight. 
Nor lark nor eagle flies to such a noble height. 


As in the field I stand and hold the twine, 
Swift I unwind, to give it length of line, 
Yet swifter it ascends, nor will to earth incline. 


Like a small speck, so high I see it sail, 

I hear its pinions flutter in the gale, 

And, like a flock of wild geese, sweeps its flowing tail. 
* 1776-1855 
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Books for the Month 


Selected by CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY 


A SELECTION of books about 
farm life will bring fresh interest and 
the promise of spring activities to 
March schoolrooms. Writing to us, 
one of the Directors, The United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
says, “Books that my children have 
brought home from the public library 
indicate that farm subjects are amena- 
ble to treatment for city youngsters, 
but those books I have seen are pic- 
ture books with little text and no 
attempt at sustained or connected 
discussion of farm problems.”’ 

This is a timely criticism. For the 
help of the teacher who would like to 
make a classroom approach to country 
life this month, the pamphlet, Select- 
ing a Farm, obtainable from the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C., will be 
found valuable. Among the new 
books for children there are some ex- 
cellent ones about the business of 
farming in our land. 


Tix charm and usefulness of 
Henry B. Lent’s Grindstone Farm 
(Macmillan, $1.75) lie in its universal- 
ity. The modern farm of 200 acres de- 
scribed might be in New England, the 
Middle West, or wherever a motor 
highway unfolds our countryside. Mr. 
Lent is as interestingly informative 
about farm life as he is in his Diggers 
and Builders and other books about 
railroads, steamboats, and the build- 
ing of automobiles. He helps us to 
see and follow the farm cycle of plow- 
ing, planting, haying, picking and 
packing vegetables and small fruits, 
and looking after the animals. Dairy- 
ing on an up-to-date farm, managing 
mechanized equipment as milking ma- 
chines, separators, automatic hay 
loaders and other machines is de- 
scribed, and we attend a State Fair 
with the reward of blue ribbons for 
Grindstone-Farm exhibits. If the 
classroom library may have but one 
new book this month of outdoor 
anticipation, Mr. Lent’s should be 
considered. 

An interesting contrast to Mr. 
Lent’s story of modern farm methods 
is found in Once at Woodhall by 
Frances Lowry Higgins (Harper 
$1.75). Woodhall Farm cut its logs 


and ploughed its acres in [Illinois 
seventy-five years ago under the direc- 
tion of Friends. It was a period of 
hand labor, paternalism in family life, 
a deeper feeling for holidays than we 
have now, and that closeness to the 
earth which is lost in the mechanized 
functioning of today’s farm. The 
children made their own playthings and 
appreciated brief playtimes after their 
chores were over. They experienced 
the tragedy of war and the pinch of 
poverty. The book completes our 
farm picture through painting in the 
historic background. 

For somewhat younger children 
Fun at Happy Acres by Ruth C. 
Barlow, with many photographs by 
Melvin Martinson (Crowell, $2.00), 
will reconstruct the city child’s vaca- 
tion trip or offer incentive for a farm 
visit next summer. The large-type 
running text and pictures from real 
life acquaint us with the farm build- 
ings, the pets and working animals, 
barn and farmhouse interiors, the 
farm occupations and adjacent scenery. 
With rare beauty of photography, 
hen and chickens, the farm horse and 
colt, wild ducks rising over a marsh, 
and what our forefathers called a cow- 
common, instead of pasture, are shown. 

For good measure, let us add to this 
group of books, Marjorie Flack’s 
Up in the Air (Macmillan, $1.75). 
It retells an early French story of a 
cock, sheep and duck who took a 
trip in a great balloon over Paris long 
before human beings .conquered the 
air. Miss Flack tells’ the tale with 
the charm and simplicity of her Angus 
and the Ducks, and the colored illustra- 
tions of French rural scenes by Karl 
Larsson, Miss Flack’s husband, are 
spirited and original. 


Tix kindergarten and early pri- 
mary grades will enjoy a group of pic- 
ture books with a farm background. 
Among the most unique of these is 
Litile Ones by Dorothy Kunhardt, 
illustrated by Kurt Wiese (Viking, 
$2.00). We know in advance the 
beauty of Mr. Wiese’s drawings of 
these young animals; not alone the 
physical characteristics but the living 
interest of little lambs, kittens, colts, 
goats, rabbits and pigs fill a good 


share of the book. The text is 
rhythmic, making the appeal of repeti- 
tion and sensory recall that the be- 
ginner in books enjoys and needs. 


“‘New Lamb stood up in the big barn. 

He wiggled his ears because he heard 
a whispering noise in his ears. 

The whispering noise was sheep 
breathing. 

It was hay scratching. 

It was sheep chewing. 

It was sheep rubbing their backs 
against wood.” 


The stories, like the brief extract, 
are real, vivid, and will establish 
reading readiness in the children who 
hear them. 

A Story about Big Trees by Helen S. 
Read (Scribner, $0.60) is a valuable 
continuation of the Social Science 
Readers edited by Patty Smith Hill 
and Mary M. Reed, Department of 
Kindergarten-First Grade Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. The books in this series are 
illustrated in color, written for first 
reading, and they not only answer the 
child’s first questions about his sur- 
roundings, but stimulate creative ex- 
pression in the arts and sciences. 
This attractive book about useful 
trees begins in a logging camp and 
carries the wood through all its changes 
in manufacture and constructive uses, 
until some children get boards for their 
toy-making from a local lumber yard. 

Two humorous picture books belong 
in this age group. They are Funny 
Folks’ Farm by Enid S. Ash, and Ena- 
Meena-Minna-Mo and Benjamin by 
Sheila Hawkins (Warne, each book 
$1.00). In large type and illustrated 
brightly in color, we meet in the first 
of these books, 


“Poor Evelina, the unfortunate hen! 
Who hatched out her chickens, as 
she thought, and then 
They plunged in the duck-pond—she 
couldn’t keep calm; 
Oh, they do keep her busy on Funny 
Folks’ Farm!” 


Whatever, ridiculous or a part of 
the day’s work, happens is written 
ingeniously to rhyme with farm, and 
the book’s adventures partake of the 
child’s own sense of laughter. 


(Continued on page 50) 
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Farm Unit for the Primary Grades 
By PANSY JEWETT ABBOTT and ELEANOR FREEMAN 


IL. a farm or dairy is at hand, a 
class excursion may be the means of 
motivating this unit. If such a visit is 
out of the question, perhaps pupils may 
at least go together to see a cow or 
horse in the community. Before such 
a trip, the teacher should acquaint the 
pupils with the various things to be 
noted during the excursion. Upon 
their return the pupils are ready to 
begin the study. During the discus- 
sion period the pupils may be guided 
into deciding to make a model farm in 
the classroom. 

Practically all the subjects of the 
curriculum should be integrated and 
correlated in the development of the 
activity. 

Language 


Discussion and planning lessons. 
The following topics are suggestive: 

Planning the farm: the buildings 
necessary to farm life, and animals to 
be represented. 

Discussions during and after ex- 
cursions. 

Conversation about each animal, 
its food, habits and value tous. Each 
animal should be studied separately, 
after the general plan of the farm is 
decided upon. 

Discussion of all activities engaged 
in by the pupils toward the comple- 
tion of the activity. 

Riddles. Children delight in mak- 
ing original riddles using the facts 
they know about animals. They may 
be developed like a game, one pupil 
giving the riddle to the group to guess. 
The one who guesses correctly has a 
turn. 

Composition 


Co-operative stories by the group. 


Good English Exercises and Drills 
Errors made during the discussion 
period may be the basis for these drills. 


Creative Expression 


Telling stories. 
Creating bits of prose and verse. 
Riddles. 


Dramatization 


Dramatize poems and stories. 


“The friendly cow all red and white,” 
etc. 
Going to Grandmother’s. 


Dramatize activities of caring for 
the animals: 
Feeding the chickens. 
Milking the cows. 
Taking the cows to pasture. 
Raking the hay. 
Driving the horses, etc. 
Dramatize farmer at work. 


Listening to stories about animals. 


Note: The rural schools of San Mateo 
County, California, through the in- 
spiration of Miss Abbott, Superin- 
tendent of Schools and Miss Freeman, 
Director of Rural Education, have | 

| formulated and put into successful | 
practice the activity program in the 
social studies from which this Farm | 
Unit is taken. 

Such a type unit is not intended asa | 

definite pattern, but to help teachers 

| plan the development of large units of 

| work which afford pupils opportunities 
for purposing, planning, executing, 
and evaluating. By including many 
kinds of activities, involving various 
degrees of ability, these San Mateo 
units make provision for individual 
differences and the interests of any 
group of children, and opportunities 
without end are provided for the inte- 
gration of subject matter. 


Reading 


Stories of farm life from readers. 
Stories about animals. 
Listening to poems read. 
Looking over reading table mate- 
rials. 
Audience reading from reading table 
books. 
Stories from charts. 
Stories created during language 
time and printed by the teacher. 
Stories told by the teacher. 
Labels on articles of the classroom 
farm. All materials should be labeled, 


Imitate animals of the farm in their farm house, barn, fence, haystack, 


walking, and running. 


pig-pen, etc. 


Art and Construction Work 


Drawing .from plans. 

Making buildings for farm; house, 
barns. 

Making fences for farms. 

Modeling animals. 

Making animals of wood. 

Making booklets of animals of the 
farm. 


Drawing farms. 
Making signs for farms. 
Making posters. 
Mounting pictures showing farm 
scenes. 
Paper cutting. 
Illustrating poems and stories. 
Making farm implements; wagon, 
plow, wheelbarrow. 
Original drawings: 
Drawing cows. 
Drawing barn and silo. 
Drawing milk wagon. 
Drawing milking cows. 
Drawing milk train or truck. 
Drawing any scene or activity con- 
nected with milk. 


Writing 


Words and phrases: 

farmer, farm. 

farm-house. 

the barnyard. 

gathering the eggs. 

Labels for animals. 

Bess, the prize cow. 

Yorkshire swine. 

Leghorn and Bantam hens. 


Making list of all animals on the farm: 
Three dozen chickens. 
50 dairy cows. 
Four work horses, etc. 


Copying sentences and stories. 


Spelling 


For second and third grades. Spend 
time on words that have general use in 
written vocabulary, such as: 


animals, horse, cow, swing, barn, dairy, 
milk, creamery. 
Arithmetic 


There are many opportunities for 
arithmetie during excursions. 
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How many cows? Measuring sizes 
of fences. How tall is the separator? 

Simple problems about the farm 
may stimulate drill on the combina- 
tions. 

Counting—eggs, animals, etc. 

Play selling eggs—making change, 
counting. 

Keep milk accounts. 


Music 


Songs of animals. 
Records. 


Other Activities 


Make scrapbooks of animals of the 
farm. 

Mount pictures. 

Excursions or field trip to farm or to 
see animals. 

Gathering materials for the class- 
room farm. 

Building the farm; houses, fences, 
barns. 

Making vegetable and flower gar- 
dens; set a hen and care of hen and 
chicks. Taking care of real rabbits in 
school. 

Making butter in classroom. 

Weed school garden. 

Find out kinds of dairy cows. 

Find out about chickens. 


Kinds. 
Best for laying. 
Best for food. 


Planting grains in sand table or in 
school yard. 


Type Lesson 


B. class discussion the pupils 
should decide just what they wish to 
show in this project, the buildings that 
are necessary to farm life, the animals 
to be presented and the farm activities. 
A list of the items decided upon should 
be placed on the blackboard and a 
starting place determined upon. Per- 
haps it would be well to begin by 
drawing farm plans, the best plan, with 
changes suggested by the group, being 
chosen asa model. These plans shou'd 
promote much discussion and decision 
by the children. An example of a 
group discussion lesson is given here. 


TEACHER: “What animals shall we 
have on our farm?” 


Mary: “Horses, too.” 


TEACHER: “Yes, I shall write 
‘horses’ and ‘cows’ on the board.” 


(Writes.) ‘Are there any other sug- 
gestions?” 

MorIEL: “My uncle has sheep on 
his farm.” 


TEACHER: ‘Sometime you may tell 
us about them, Muriel. Shall we have 
sheep on our farm?” 

Crass: ‘Yes, Miss 


TEACHER: (Writes ‘“‘sheep’”’ on the 
board.) 

Bitty: ““We must have pigs. Nearly 
all farms have them.” 

TEACHER: “Yes, Billy, we’re glad 
you thought of pigs.”” (Writes.) ‘‘It 
will be an odd farm if we don’t have 
nice fresh eggs, class.” 


Doris and OTHERS: “We forgot 
chickens.”’ 
Tommy: ‘‘Let’s have a lot of them 


so we can sell the eggs. Then we can 
buy some other things for our farm.”’ 

TEACHER: “That’s a good sugges- 
tion, Tommy. We must make money 
on our farm.”’ (Writes ‘“‘chickens”’ on 
the board.) 

HELEN: “We can have turkeys, too, 
Miss Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas we can sell them for turkey 


dinners. We can make a lot of 
money.” 
TEACHER: “You have been doing 


some good thinking, Helen.” (‘“Tur- 
keys” is written on the board.) ‘Shall 
we have a few ducks, too?”’ 


HAROLD: “Yes, but we must have 
water for them. They like to swim.” 


Boys and Grris: (Several com- 
ments about providing water for the 
ducks are made.) 


TEACHER: “We have quite a long 
list of animals. If we think of any 
more we may add them later. Let us 
read the list.” (Pupils read after the 
teacher and then individual pupils 
read. A game may be played as: 
“T am thinking of an animal. What 
is it?” Pupil goes to the blackboard, 
points to “‘horse’’ and says, “Is it a 
horse?’’ 

“No, it is not a horse.” 

Another pupil points to “ducks” 
and says, “Is it ducks?” 

“No, it is not ducks.” 

The game continued until the word 
is guessed and the guesser is ‘‘it.’’) 

TEACHER: ‘‘Now we must decide 
where we shall keep our animals on 
the farm.” 


RICHARD: “We must have a pig-pen 


for the pigs and it must be a long way 
from the house.” 

TEACHER: ‘‘That’s right, Richard. 
I’m glad you thought of that.” 
(Writes . “pig-pen” after ‘“‘pig.’’) 
““‘Where shall: we keep our horses?” 

Bossy: “When they aren’t working 
they will be in the yard.” 


TEACHER: ‘‘We must have a special 
place for them on the farm, Bobby. 
Does anyone know the name of the 
place where horses are kept?’’ (No 
one knows and the teacher tells them 
the word “‘pasture’’ and explains it. 
Likewise “‘pasture’’ is written after 
‘“thorses.’’) ‘‘Do you know where the 
horses are kept at night?” 


EDWARD: “Horses are kept in a 
barn at night. A barn on a farm has 
to be big, because a lot of things are 
kept there.” 


TEACHER: “I think you know many 
things about a farm, Edward. You 
will give us a great deal of help when 
we start making our farm.”” (Writes 
“‘barn’”’ after “‘horse.’’) 


The lesson continues until each ani- 
mal is cared for. 


the discussion lessons 
such as this, the general plan of the 
farm is decided upon, the size of the 
various buildings and their location. 
Sometimes it is well, due to lack of 
space, to have only a barn and a barn- 
yard in the classroom. In such a case 
it is possible to have the barn large 
enough for pupils to enter, which, of 
course, always makes the unit more 
realistic. 

At the conclusion of this activity all 
the work of the pupils should be on 
display. Pupils from other grades or 
parents should be invited to visit the 
farm. Members of the group may 
tell facts learned about the farm and 
may answer questions of the audi- 
ence. Each child may be responsible 
for a certain thing to discuss. Assign- 
ments may be made in advance and 
written notice placed on the black- 
board. 


Tom—The barnyard. 
Richard—The care of the milk. 
Alice—Selling the produce. 
Marilyn—Caring for the chickens. 


After a child has had his opportunity 
to tell about his topic he may ask for 
questions from the audience. Com- 
ments and suggestions may also be 
given. 


ROBERT: ““‘We must have cows so 
we can sell milk.” 
48 
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ASSOCIATION FOR CHILD- 
HOOD EDUCATION 


For THE ADVANCEMENT OF NURSERY- 
KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY EDUCATION 


1201 SIXTEENTH STREET, NORTHWEST, 
WasHINGTON, D. C. 


The forty-third annual conven- 
tion of the Association for Childhood 
Education will be held in New York 
City, April 28-May 2, 1936, with 
headquarters at the Pennsylvania 
Hotel. The selection of the place for 
the 1936 convention is of particular 
significance because New York City 
affords excellent opportunities for ex- 
cursions to places of interest; for 
visiting in many types of schools; for 
classroom observation of progressive 
methods in both public and private 
schools; for observation of work with 
exceptional children; for visits to 
health clinics, juvenile courts, child 
guidance centers, welfare agencies, 
and many others which work in the 
interest of young children. 

In addition to planned observations 
and excursions, study classes will be 
organized for discussion and evalua- 
tion of these observations and excur- 
sions. These study classes will be 
under capable leadership. Four 
general meetings at which outstanding 
leaders in childhood education and 
related fields will speak conclude the 
three-point program plans. 

The Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation is organized for the purpose of 
gathering and disseminating informa- 
tion concerning the education of young 
children; of bringing into active co- 
operation all childhood education in- 
terests, including parent education; 
of promoting the progressive type of 
education in nursery school, kinder- 
garten, and primary grades, and of 
raising the standard cf professional 
education for teachers and leaders in 
this field. The membership of the 
Association is well over twenty thou- 
sand. Practically every nationally 
recognized leader in the field of early 
childhood education belongs to the 
Association and many of them con- 
tribute to its publications. Childhood 
Education is the official journal. There 
are two hundred forty-three Branches 
of the Association in thirty-six states, 
the District of Columbia, Canada, 
Japan, and Puerto Rico actively en- 
gaged in furthering the cause of 
progressive education for young chil- 
dren. The 1936 New York Confer- 
ence of the A. C. E. is planned for 
progressive teachers interested in 


progressive methods and evaluations 
of these methods. 


Miss Margaret Holmes, Chairman 
of the New York Committee, says in 
her invitation to those interested in 
early childhood education: ‘“The wel- 
fare of young children in our city will 
be strengthened by your visit with us 
and you will find much of interest and 
assistance to you in carrying forward 
your work in the field of early child- 
hood education. We extend to you 
the hospitality of New York with its 
wealth of educational and cultural 
institutions. Whether your specific 
interest is in the nursery school, the 
kindergarten, the primary grades, or 
education for handicapped or ex- 
ceptionally gifted children, as a dele- 
gate or visitor to the convention you 
will have opportunities to observe 
these and many other educational 
activities. 

Teachers College, Lincoln School, 
Ethical Culture School, The Little 
Red Schoolhouse, City and Country 
School, and the Child Education 
Foundation are only a few of the well- 
known progressive schools that are 
opening their doors. Public schools, 
classes in underprivileged and more 
privileged neighborhoods, and special 
racial groups may be observed. Wel- 
fare agencies interested in the young 
child, health clinics, juvenile courts, 
child-guidance centers, and play- 
grounds will be open for your inspec- 
tion and study. 

For recreation, inspiration, and re- 
newal of spirit New York has much to 
offer. Architectural achievements, 
art museums and exhibits, the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History with 
its new Akeley African Hall, the 
libraries, the Planetarium, the concert 
halls, the parks and botanical gar- 
dens, and the theaters offer much to 
the individual taste. A. C. E. mem- 
bers are assured a hearty welcome in 
New York. 


GENERAL SESSIONS 
Tuesday—The teacher as a citizen 
Wednesday—The teacher and com- 

munity agencies 
Thursday—The teacher and the world 
community 


Friday—The teacher and community 
leadership 


The teacher’s relationship to 
professional organizations 


Marie Butts, International Bureau 
of Education, Geneva, Switzerland; 


William Russell, Dean of Teachers 
College, Columbia University; Mayor 
LaGuardia; Harold C. Campbell, 
Superintendent of Schools, New York 
City; Sidonie M. Gruenberg, Director 
of the Child Study Association of 
America, New York City, and Ellen 
Eddy Shaw, Curator of Elementary 
Instruction Brooklyn Botanical Gar- 
dens, Brooklyn, New York will de- 
liver addresses at these general evening 
sessions. 


Stupy CLASSES AND LEADERS 


Environment studies in the elementary 
grades, Lucy Sprague Mitchell, Co- 
operative School for Student 
Teachers, New York City. 


The community and the kindergarten, 
Sarah Marble, Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts. 


Art in the community, Eileen S. 
Nelson, Lincoln School, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 


Science in the community, Gerald 
Craig, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 


HOUSING THE COMMUNITY 


Christine Heinig, Child Development 
Institute, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 


International relations in American 
communities, Beryl Parker, New 
York University. 


Health agencies in the community, 
Ethel M. Chayre, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


Literature for young children, Alice 
Dalgliesh, Scribner’s Publishing 
Company, New York City. 


Curriculum trends in relation to com- 
munity conditions, Laura Zirbes, 
Ohio State University. 


Care of exceptional children, Leader 
to be selected. 


Child development, Lois Hayden 
Meek, Child Development Institute, 
Columbia University. 


DiscussIGN GROUPS 


Organization and supervision of early 
elementary school, Mary Dabney 
Davis, U.S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 


The contribution of emergency nurs- 
ery schools, Grace Langdon, Federal 
Emergency Nursery Schools, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Enriching the kindergarten ¢urriculum, 
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Sead 


This- | 


Set 


Dutcn VILLAGE 


Cut-ouTts & 


HIS series of straight line 

picture cut-outs on white 
Bristol board contains 8 sheets 
of outline designs—three to 
seven cut-outs to a sheet— 
featuring the life and the hab- 
its of Holland Dutch. 


Unique, interesting and edu- 
cationally correct for the pur- 
pose of studying Holland. 


Can be fitted into Dutch 
project, used on sandtable 
work and gives an accurate 
idea of the dress, customs, in- 
dustries, etc., of the Nether- 
lands. 


Cut-out figures contain 
windmills, figures dressed in 
native Dutch costumes, houses, 
trees, geese, cows, etc. 


Complete directions for cut- 
out, coloring and instructions 
on how to mount them so they 
stand upright are contained 
with each set. Also a color 
chart. 


Send for these Bradley 
straight line picture cut-outs 
immediately—only 60c per set 
—and use them in your class- 
room study of Holland. 


HOLLAND POSTERS 


EVERY DAY POSTERS by Louise 
D. Tessin, 12 x 18 inches on white 
drawing paper ready for coloring 
with paint or crayon. Can be used 
as outline drawings. 


This set has Dutch windmill 
poster and Dutch figures as well 
as ten additional appropriate sub- 
jects, such as George Washington 
poster, Swan and Lily Pond, Par- 
rots, Scottie Dogs, etc. 


Directions and color scale with 
each poster. Complete seit of 12 


MAIL THIS 
COUPON/ 


co 
ass. 


Olga Adams, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Enriching the primary curriculum, 
Marjorie Hardy, Germantown 
Friends School, Philadelphia. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


Committee discussion luncheons open 
to visitors. 


Directed school visiting in and about 
New York. 


Field trips to interesting places. 


CHILDHOOD EDUCATION lunch- 
eon. 


Annual banquet. 
Unusual exhibits. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


Headquarters Hotel: The Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Railroad Rates: Special rates of one 
and one-third fare will be available 
to members of the Association. 
Request a certificate when purchas- 
ing your ticket. 


HALF A CENTURY OF 
KINDERGARTEN SERVICE 


The Department of Kindergar- 
ten Primary Education of the Na- 
tional Education Association was fifty 
years old last summer. It is working 
for the professional interests of all 
children and teachers of kindergarten 
primary level. 

This Department had two sessions at 


| the Superintendence Conference in St. 


Louis this February. There will also 
be sessions at Portland next summer, 
June 30 to July 4, 1936, which are to 
be interesting and instructive. 

Dues for the Kindergarten Primary 
Department, N. E. A., are 50 cents a 
year, the lowest of any department of 
the great national teachers’ organiza- 
tion. It is the privilege and duty of 
all teachers of the kindergarten and 
primary grades to join the Depart- 
ment to further the work for the little 
child. Send dues to Mrs. Florence K. 
Hampton, 1210 Granada Avenue, San 
Marino, California. 

From Portland the educational jour- 
ney will continue on to the fascinating 
and colorful Orient under the leader- 
ship of its officers, Mrs. Eugenia West 
Jones, president, and Mrs. Florence K. 
Hampton, secretary. Come and be a 
member of this interesting tour. Fur- 
ther information, Mrs. F. K. Hampton, 
1210 Granada Avenue, San Marino, 


Books for the Month 
(Continued from page 46) 


Equally amusing to the young 
person is the second title, relating the 
adventures of five little pigs, who are 
named for the well-known counting- 
out rhyme, and a spotted fifth one 
named Benjamin. These five pigs 
belong to a farmer’s lad named Waldo 
who tries to take them to a prospective 
buyer. But the pigs entangle them- 
selves in the postman’s bicycle, fall 
into puddles, devastate a turnip field, 
upset a basket of eggs, and finally 
bring about an unexpected and satisfy- 
ing climax to their story. 


Tax teacher’s professional read- 
ing this month may include Personality 
Maladjusiments and Mental Hygiene, 
by J. E. Wallin (McGraw-Hill Publi- 
cations in Psychology, $3.00). Dr. 
Wallin, the author, directs the Division 
of Special Education and Mental 
Hygiene, the Delaware State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction and the 
Wilmington Public Schools. The 
book is a text for educators, counselors, 
and those who would like to apply 
self-analysis to the problems that may 
be shaping their outlook upon life. 
A careful study of over 13,000 cases of 
maladjustment in adults and children 
form the background of the book and 
it is believed by the author that the 
methods of treatment of the problems 
of mental health and mental hygiene 
followed in the case work he reports 
will prove equally adapted to the needs 
and interests of those who read the 
book. 

Some years ago AMERICAN CHILD- 
HOOD published an article on speech 
correction in childhood. Untechnical 
in character and necessarily brief, that 
article brought more interested letters 
to the editorial office than any other 
before or since. 

So we welcome and recommend as 
valuable for all teachers a new work 
on that subject. For Stutterers, by 
Smiley Blanton and Margaret Gray 
Blanton (Appleton-Century, $2.00). 
While the book is addressed to the 
many persons who have speech diffi- 
culties. of varying degree, its clarity 
and simplicity, its modern treatment 
and hopeful outlook give it wider 
implications. 

The authors are completely quali- 
fied for offering the help contained in 
the book. Dr. Blanton, former Presi- 
dent of the American Speech Cor- 
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rection Society and at present Assist- 
ant Professor of Clinical Psychiatry, 
Cornell University Medical College, 
New York, has had much experience 
in the field of research in this country 
and in Europe. Mrs. Blanton has 
been her husband’s able collaborator 
in research in speech defects and his 
associate as a lecturer and in laying 
the foundation for the Department 
of Euthenics, Vassar College. To- 
gether, they conduct a special summer 
school for speech disorders at Wil- 
liamstown, Massachusetts. 

Because upwards of five per cent of 
our male population and one per cent 
of females suffer from stuttering; 
since this speech disorder is only a 
manifestation of an underlying emo- 
tional condition, the book treats it on 
that premise, repudiating the many 
theories of physical causes and treat- 
ment which have been as useless as 
popular in the past. Describing the 
development of normal speech, of the 
nervous system, the unconscious mind, 
and some of the mechanisms of feeling 
and thinking in early childhood, we 
read of modern methods of cure, of 
the part parents may have and espe- 
cially the teacher in the detection and 
relief of children’s speech disorders. 

We have spoken of the book’s 
admirable clarity; there is to be noted 
also its optimism, not for the stutterer 
alone but for all those whether adult 
or children who need a wider self- 
realization. Its chapters help us to 
lay aside anxiety, exercise tolerance, 
and make better social adaptations 
through freer language expression. 
The last words sound the keynote of 
the authors’ modern viewpoint in 
clinical psychiatry: 

“In the decades ahead we may all 
of us find the things for which we have 
so striven to be valueless, but we may 
also find new patterns and new types 


street-models, masks, and decorative 
metal work by public-school pupils of 
the United States, Mr. Tomlinson 
shows us a model block-town made by 
young Germans, plaster and wood toys 
of modern design made in Russian 
schools, the tapestries, modeling, and 
marionettes of London pupils, and 
Swiss, Austrian, and African hand- 
craft. Salvage toys and Spongex fig- 
ures are included. 

One of the greatest values of such a 
work as this is its comparative char- 
acter. We realize anew that hand- 
craft is a common language of the 
nations of the earth. Working with 
the same materials and with common 
interests and goals, children all over 
the world become related instead of 
foreign to one another. 


The Editor’s Page 
(Continued from page 23) 


Dorothy Gladys Spicer, whose plays 
for the schoolroom have been very 
popular in AMERICAN CHILDHOOD, has 
written for our April issue, ‘‘Peter- 
Augustus and the Easter Hare.”’ De- 
manding only simple costumes, giving 
parts to a large number of children, 
and introducing Easter folk customs 
in many lands, this play should lend 
color and charm to the April auditorium. 

Last, but important in her share of 
our Easter contents, comes Mrs. Goose. 
Miriam Clark Potter will take this 
beloved story character for an Easter 
shopping trip on which she buys a 
new hat. But what she does with the 
hat must not be disclosed. The 
climax of the story is as original as 
always. 


Farm Life in Holland. 
A Rural Primary-Grade Unit 


(Continued from page 9) 


WORKBOOK 
COPIES 


The fast, simple 


Standard way 


ts way to clear, bright copies, 


made with time-saving speed, is the 
Standard way. For Standard’s ad- 
vanced methods reduce school dupli- 
cating to the utmost simplicity. 
Modern workbooks save time — Stand- 
ard Duplicators save more. Together 
they are the ideal champion of the 
teacher’s best interests — maximum 
results with minirnum waste motion. 
And Standard’s superb performance is 
equally welcome on all the general 
duplicating that crops up from day-to- 
day in both classroom and administra- 
tive work. 


STANDARD PORTABLE DUPLICATOR 


A portable gelatin duplicator combining small 
initial cost, extremely low operating cost, and 
highly efficient performance, 


SPECIAL PRICE TO SCHOOLS 
$3 7 50 Regularly $49.50 


of outlet, new ideals that open up 
limitless vistas of contentment and where. Why doesn’t the bulb farmer 
fulfillment.” raise the bulbs for the flowers? What 

Crafts for Children by R. R. Tom- bulbs do we have that were started in 


linson (Studio, $3.50, Paper. $4.50, Holland? How are the bulbs grown? 
Cloth) is as illuminating as_ the - 


author’s former Picture Making by ?: Things to Do. 


STANDARD 
ROTARY 
DUPLICATOR 


A radically differ- 
ent gelatin dupli- 
cator. Over 200 
clear, sharp copies 
from one original. 
Uses bond paper. 
Gelatin films in- 
stantly inter- 


Children. While the book does not 
specifically offer methods, it stimu- 
lates individual effort by reviewing 
principles and method in general, 
comparing craft teaching in many 
lands, and giving innumerable illus- 
trations from photographs of practi- 
cally all known forms of handwork for 
the schools. Basket work, embroidery 
and weaving, models and toys, pottery, 
puppetry, printing, bookcraft and 
woodwork are presented. From 
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Show the three kinds of farms on 
the floor scene or sand table. Show 
the sand dunes along the coast and 
have the sea higher than the land. 
Show the dikes, canals, and ditches 
dividing the land into farms. Show 
the bridges, pastures and buildings. 
See article, “Paper Pulp for Sand 
Table Work,”” Normal Instructor and 
Primary Plans, March, 1930. 

Compare our dairy farms and mar- 
ket gardens with those in Holland. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


DUPLICATING MACHINES DIV., 
Standard Mailing Machines Co., 
Revere Parkway, Everett, Mass. 


Please send me, without obligation, 
literature on the Standard Duplicators. 


Neme_. 


changeable — used 
over and over, 


hence the low cost. 
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LL WD Lessons 
Was 
i 
City or Town 


Tell why some things are so different. 
Make a booklet comparing a dairy 
farm in the United States with one in 
Holland. Show people, buildings, 
utensils, products. Do the same for a 
market and truck garden. 

Grades or groups of children make 
different kinds of farms in large box 
covers. 

Pretend you are members of a Dutch 
family on each kind of farm. Show 
what you would do on an ordinary day, 
on a market day. 


3. Information. 


Where once there was water the 
Dutch have provided themselves with 
farms by building dikes and then 
pumping out the water. The water 
is drained into large canals. This 
low flat reclaimed land is called polder 
land and is wonderfully fertile. The 
chief use of this polder land is for 
dairying. Some parts of the polder 
land are used for market gardens. 
With the use of hot houses, vegetables 
are raised summer and winter. Some 
of these vegetables reach American 
markets. The famous bulb farmers 
also use this polder land to raise tulip, 
narcissus, hyacinth and other bulbs 
which find a market all over the world. 


D. MAKING In HOLLAND 


1. Discussion. 


What products are made from milk? 
In Holland the people produce three 
times as much milk as they need for 
their own people to use, so they make 
much that is left into cheese. What 
kind of cheese is made in our country? 
What do the farmers in our state do 
with their milk for the most part? 
In Holland cheese that we can buy in 
our big stores and markets is made 
right at the farmer’s home. 

Find out who makes the cheese on 
the Dutch farm. How many cheeses 
canbemadeinaday? What shapeare 
they? How would you know a Dutch 
cheese? What does the farmer do 
with them? 


2. Things to Do. 


Read to find out about cheese 
making in Holland. Dramatize a scene 
at the market place for your sand 
table. When you go to the store or 
market ask to see some Dutch cheeses. 
Have a Dutch party and serve Dutch 
cheese on crackers. 


3. Information. 


Mother makes, with the help of a 
dairy maid, several dozen cheeses 
every week. These cheeses must be 


kept for a while before they are sold. 
An Edam cheese is always round. 
It weighs about three pounds. It is 
yellow inside, but has a bright red 
coat. so it looks like a bright red ball. 

There are cheese factories in Hol- 
land, too. Some are very old. 


E. In Wuat Kinp or Homes Do 
THE DutcH PEOPLE LIVE? 


1. Discussion. 


Can you tell from our pictures what 
materials were used for the buildings? 
What do you think they might use? 
Are their houses large or small? 
Can you think ‘of a reason for your 
answer? What color are the houses? 
How do you know the Dutch people 
are good housekeepers? What is 
sometimes found on the roof of a 
Dutch house? Are the houses all 
alike? How are they furnished? Com- 
pare their houses with ours. 

What do you know about house- 
boats? Why do some Dutch people 
live on them? Some day you will 
study about China, where many people 
spend their lives on houseboats. 


2. Things to Do. 


Make a large Dutch house to go 
with the windmill. Which is taller? 
Make the house just as large as you 
can so that you can furnish it and 
play in it. Make smaller houses for 
the sand table. 

Make furniture and utensils for 
the Dutch house. 

Make a list of things each child 
wants to do. 

Read. Draw or cut a scene with a 
Dutch house in it. 

Work on posters, on a frieze, on 
booklets. 

Make a houseboat for one of the 
canals. 

Make a tile. 


Hew March Wind Was 
Tamed 


(Continued from page 22) 


immediately with the bonnet which she 
gives to the MaRcH WIND. She goes 
back to the house.) 

Marcu WInp (handing Mrs. Qutv- 
ERNOSE the bonnet and bowing): Allow 
me, Madam. 

Mrs. QUIVERNOSE: Oh, thank you. 
My dear little bonnet! 

(The Marcu rubs his hands 
together and looks very gay as he 
glances from MRS. QUIVERNOSE who is 
stroking the ribbons on the bonnet to MR. 
McDurry who is walking around in a 


circle looking up at his beautiful um- 
brella. Just then RoBiIn and 
burst in, left.) 

ROBIN (waving a telegram in a yellow 
envelope): We've got it, sir! We've 
got it! 

Hiipa: Give it to him, Robin! 
Give it to him! 

Marcu WIinp: Is it a message for 
me? 

Rosin (handing him the envelope): 
From the Weather Man! 

(Marco WIND can hardly tear the 
envelope open fast enough. He takes 
out the message and unfolds it.) 

HILDA: Read it! Read it! 

MarcH WIND (reading): ‘‘Correc- 
tion. Tomorrow will be fair with 
strong high winds. Good kite weather. 
Report for duty early.” Hurrah! My 
friends, how can I thank you! 

Rosin: Perhaps, sir, if you should 
see our new kite anywhere? 

Marcu WInD: Of course! Of course! 
Of course! Maria! Maria! (She pops 
her head from behind the house.) Bring 
that kite at once. 

(Maria disappears and comes out 
immediately with a handsome kite which 
she hands to the Marcu WIND. This 
time she remains, nodding approvingly.) 

MarcH WInp (handing the kite to 
Robin): Hold it tightly, won’t you? 

Rosin: I will, sir. Thank you. 

Marcu WInD: I'll always have my 
little jokes, you know. I can’t help 
playing tricks. 

Rosin: That’s what makes you so 
much fun. Only—just be-a little 
careful. 

Marcu Winn: I will, you may be 
sure. I wouldn’t want to lose my 
friends. (Sound of voices is heard.) 

Marcu WIND: What’s that? 

Hixpa: It’s a surprise! It’s all the 
children who like the March Wind! 

Marca Winp: Hurrah! (He runs 
left and looks off, beckoning.) Wel- 
come, everyone! (He runs right and 
looks off.) Welcome, everyone! 

(From either side children enter, 
singing ‘“‘The Wind.” They come on 
quickly and gather around the Marcu 
Winn, saluting him as they sing. He 
takes their hands and Marta, Mr. 
McDurry and MRS. QUIVERNOSE join 
them as they dance in a circle, singing. 
The curtains close on the jolly scene. 
Marca WInp finally leads all the 
players from the stage, skipping and 
singing.) 


“The Wind” is found in ‘The 
Stevenson Song Book,” published by 
G. Schirmer, Inc., New York. 
“Windy Nights,” in Robert Louis 
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Stevenson’s Songs, published by the 
Milton Bradley Company may also be 
used. 


Teaching a Three-in-One 
Schoolroom 
(Continued from page 18) 


“Now you may read the story and 
see what happened to the boy. When 
you have finished reading it, I want 
you to answer the questions that I 
shall have on the board. You may 
write the answers, the board will tell 
you.” 

The teacher passes on to the Bird 
group. Here, she introduces the les- 
son by creating an interest in the story 
tobe read. The children read silently. 

Next comes a flash card drill with 
the Bunnies. Phrases from a lesson 
in the text are used, or a regular set of 
flash cards. In the case of the latter, 
the teacher may write the difficult 
words from the lesson on the black- 
board and pronounce them for the 
class. They will want to play a game, 
too, but if time does not permit they 
may have the game the next time. 

The class reads silently while the 
teacher passes among them, pronounc- 
ing words for each as he or she asks 


@ SING A SONG—Vocal 


Which offers 122 songs, more than two-thirds 
of which are folk songs. All of the melodies 
are short and simple, entirely within the range 
of the voice of the little child and express tonal 
beauty. The verses reflect childhood interests 
and experiences. Because the songs are so at- 
tractive and easy the child finds real pleasure 
in learning to sing. Ready March 1, 1936. $1.00. 


for help. Question them for com- 
prehension when the story has been 
read. 

“Here, on your part of the board, I 
have written something nice for you 
to do. I am going to see how many 
can do this without any help. You 
can read it if you try very hard, I 
know.” 

Have something like this on the 
blackboard: 


Draw a house. 

Put a door in the house. 

Put in two windows. 

Make some trees in the yard. 
Draw a walk. Put flowers by it. 
Draw anything that you like. 


From this group the teacher passes 
among the group of Butterflies sug- 
gesting and encouraging them with 
their answers. She has removed the 
covering from the set of questions 
which she previously placed on the 
blackboard. This was done when 
several of the group had finished read- 
ing the story and sat idle. Of course 
the teacher must continuously be 
conscious of the work going on in each 
group. The children must be taught 
to respect the rights of each group and 
must not interfere with other class- 


THE WORLD OF MUSIC 


includes a 


COMPLETE KINDERGARTEN COURSE 


Prices subject to discount 


GINN AND COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS COLUMBUS SAN FRANCISCO 


@® PLAY A TUNE—Instrumental 


Which contains 10 pieces of attractive music 
to develop rhythm and response to rhythm. 
Excerpts from compositions of great composers 
and folk tunes are presented in simplified form 
so that the average teacher can play them. 
Through rhythmic activity the child is led grad- 
ually to a genuine appreciation of musical beauty 
and interpretation. Ready March 1, 1936. $1.00. 


work, but when the teacher is going 
from one group to another she may 
answer any child who is having diffi- 
culty with something. 


B. this time the Birds will be 
doing various things. The lesson will 
have been read and the book laid aside. 
Some will have gone back to work on 
parts of the study-unit which is in 
progress, perhaps, in the social-science 
class, others will be reading library 
books or finishing the number books. 

The teacher has taught the group 
that when she is ready to discuss the 
reading lesson all the activities must 
cease. 

“Suppose that we all come to our 
seats now and talk about the story 
for a little bit,” she may say to the 
group. If she is standing in front of 
the class of Birds they know that she 
is ready to have their reading lesson. 

Everything is quickly put away and 
all eyes are focused on the teacher who 
questions the group for comprehension 
and interpretation of the lesson read. 

If there is time the Bunnies may 
show their drawings and the class will 
comment on them while each child 
explains his own. If time is limited. 
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they may be placed on the bulletin- 
board for show. Often the children ask 
to take their papers home with them, 
if they are made correctly, which 
means that the directions have been 
read and followed. This may be a 
reward and the parents will enjoy 
seeing the work, too. 

According to the directions on the 
blackboard the Butterflies were to 
place their papers on the teacher’s desk 
when they were finished. 

This concludes the reading period 
and if it is not time to go to the play- 
ground, I would suggest that you have 
a lesson with the entire group as a 
unit. Such subjects as health, litera- 
ture, picture-study, music, social 
science and some types of language 
lessons may be given to the group as a 
whole. There are many language 
games which may be used to advantage 
in a large group. 


Thee groups in a classroom is 
not an impossible situation. With 
proper grouping and a little thought- 
ful planning everything will work out 
well. We are indeed fortunate if we 
have a homogenous group of children 
whose intelligence quotients, educa- 


tional training, physiological and 
chronological ages have a limited 
divergence. 


Here is an outline form of the work 
done by steps 1, 2, 3, as described. 
The teacher begins with the immature 
group and goes next to the middle or 
average group. One can easily plan 
from this outline in chart form and 
thus follow the teacher through the 
entire period as she teaches three 
groups at one time. 


SLow Group 
1. Seat work 
(A captain passes it) 
5. Flash cards or difficult words from 
lesson put on blackboard 


Have children read to themselves; 
pass among them pronouncing 
words for each one who asks for 
help 


Question for reading comprehen- 
sion 

Blackboard directions for drawing 
Paper passed by captain 


AVERAGE GROUP 


3- Study words on blackboard, play 
game with the words 


Read silently 


Blackboard directions and ques- 
tions for comprehension test 


Work on project if test is completed 


6. Walk among group, suggesting and 
encouraging 


STRONGEST GROUP 


2. Read library books or work on 
project 


4. Introduction of lesson 
Read silently 


Read library books when lesson 
has been finished or continue work 
on project 


7. Question for reading comprehen- 
sion and interpretation 


Art in Childhood 
(Continued from page 24) 


much. Then, too, it keeps better 
than other grains, and so can be 
stored and shipped. Wheat gluten 
makes the best bread, and there are 
few countries in the world where it is 
not grown to some extent. 


WY near is a grass cereal. When 
first it comes up it is green, but as it 
ripens it turns to a rich golden yellow. 
Wheat is now planted by machinery, 
but.in earlier days it was planted by 
men with bags of grain, walking down 
the furrows and sowing the seed broad- 
cast from their hands. 

The United States is first in wheat 
production, and second in export. It 
raises from one-quarter to one-fifth of 
all the wheat grown in the world. 
Canada, Argentina, Australia and 
India are the other important wheat- 
growing countries. Wheat grows in 
almost all of our states, the first fifteen 
being indicated on the map. 

Wheat fields in all their phases 
present beautiful pictures to delight 
the eye. There are few lovelier sights 
than a field of ripe golden wheat rip- 
pling in the breeze. Then, after the 
harvest when the sheaves are stacked, 
they make an interesting pattern as 
they stand in criss-crossed rows upon 
the stubble. 

Corn is raised in enormous quanti- 
ties. It is a valuable crop, one recent 
year’s growth having exceeded in 
value that of the wheat, potatoes, rve, 
tobacco, barley, rice, sweet potatoes 
and beans combined. The center of 
corn-growing in the United States, 
the “Corn Belt,” is in Illinois, Iowa, 


Indiana, Ohio, Nebraska, Missouri, 
South Dakota and Minnesota. 

The bulk of the corn harvest does 
not leave the farm where it grows, 
but stays at home to feed the stock, 
about four-fifths of it being used in 
that way. The whole plant can be 
used, since -the animals will eat the 
leaves and stalks as well as the heads 
of grain, and it can be stored in silos 
for winter uses. 

It is a beautiful plant, fine, tall, 
strong, like a happy warrior fighting 
hunger, with long glistening green 
leaves and plumy golden crests. 
Planted in long straight rows, like 
marching men, the corn rustles with 
every passing breeze. 

We_use the corn before it has 
hardened, in that delightful dish, 
“corn on the cob,” and this tender 
corn is also canned in vast quantities. 
Corn and beans canned together are 
called ‘‘succotash.” The kernels 
when dry and hard make corn meal, 
and with the hull removed and the 
kernel softened and crushed are called 
hominy, the “‘samp”’ of the early New 
England colonists. 

The hull of the kernel makes one 
sort of bran, the white meat contains 
starch and gluten, and the central 
germ contains oil. Corn oil is used 
for cooking purposes, in soaps and for 
glycerin; cornstarch is used for food, 
for stiffening collars, for corn syrup and 
gum for use on stamps. The gluten is 
used in vegetable glue. Corn cobs are 
used for tobacco pipe bowls. A hard 
rubber-substitute is made from corn- 
stalks, and they are also used to make 
paper and wall board. 

Corn is called maize in other parts 
of the world. Columbus is believed 
to have taken the first corn to Europe. 
The American Indian, whose chief 
crop it was, showed the early colonists 
how to raise and use it. There are 
more than a thousand varieties from 
the smallest popcorn, growing up only 
about eighteen inches, to the largest 
field corn, which reaches a height of 
more than twenty feet. Corn is a 
member of the grass family and will 
grow in every state in the Union. 

Oats have the highest protein value 
of the cereals, with less starch and 
more nitrogenous content than wheat, 
and are valuable as muscle builders. 
The United States has, in some years, 
produced one-fourth of the world’s 
total of oats, which nearly equals 
that of corn and exceeds that of any 
other small grain. It is cultivated 
much like wheat, but is very hardy, 
capable of growing in poorer soil and 
in wet, cold climates. Wheat, rye and 
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barley are all members of one branch 
of the grass family, the type having 
their seeds in spikes. Oats are of a 
totally different variety, with loose 
separate grains. 

In addition to being used as food 
for man, oats are grown for pasture or 
hay. Oat straw is used as bedding for 
stock and fertilizer for fields, and 
finds a big outlet in paper making, 
packing, and mattress stuffing. 

Barley has little gluten in it, and so 
is less used for food than other grains. 
Its chief use is for stock food, though 
we use the ground grains called “‘pearl 
barley” and the flour in our soups, and 
it is used commercially in preparing 
malt, to be used in bread making, 
yeast manufacture, and brewing. 

Rye is a cereal grass resembling 
wheat, though it can be grown in 
poorer soils than are needed for 
wheat. Throughout the world only 
half as much rye as wheat is pro- 
duced, and in the United States about 
one bushel of rye is raised to ten 
bushels of wheat. Rye flour is made 
from the whole grain, and so is richer 
in protein than white wheat flour. 
Rye is used as a stock food and the 
straw is used to make paper, paste- 
board and hats. 


Millet is a seed-bearing grass and is 
used by one-third of the world for 
food. In the United States, however, 
its chief use is for hay, for storage in 
silos, for poultry food, bird seed, and 
to plough under to enrich the soil. 

Rice is a cereal grass also, three- 
fourths starch, and so more like pota- 
toes than wheat. It is used directly 
as food, is made into starch, and is 
used by distillers of alcohol. 

Ninety-seven per cent of the world’s 
supply is raised in the Orient, where 
it is the chief source of food supply. 
Louisiana grows nearly half of the 
American crop, and it is also raised in 
Georgia, the Carolinas, Arkansas, 
Texas, and California. It needs a 
hot climate and wet soil. It grows 
best in water, and the plants, looking 
not unlike young oats when growing, 
are in walled fields. 


Living Picture Study 
(Continued from page 37) 


ment of a true art. Manet continued 
to paint in his own way, and out of 
the throng of critics his followers 
began to emerge. His theories of 
painting attracted and were formalized, 
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12,000 terms illustrated. Magnificent 
plates in color and half tone. Thousands 
of encyclopedic articles — 3,350 pages. 
Write for free, illustrated pamphlet con- 
taining specimen pages, color plates, and 
full information. 
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by a group of artists, Cezanne, Degas, 
Monet, Renois and Pissaro, whose 
distinguished names today are asso- 
ciated with that revitalizing Impres- 
sionistic movement of which Manet 
was the leader. The Impressionists 
were so-called because the keynote of 
their painting was light and its 
changing effects on subject matter. 
This revolutionary movement in the 
development of French art had a wide- 
spread and fast-moving influence. The 
schools of American and English 
painting were given new life by Im- 
pressionism and the way opened for 


our present school of modern art. 
—Mary TAyLor. 


Phonetics. What and How? 
(Continued from page 20) 


Two standard word lists. Buy from 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York 
City. 


“Reading in the Primary Grades,” 
Storm and Smith. Ginn. Chapter ro. 
Phonetics and Word Recognition. 

Excellent material on teaching pho- 
netics. Reports the Newark and 
Winnetka investigations. 


For the Children’s Hour 
(Continued from page 43) 


Windy and Dusty Have 
an Adventure 


By CHRISTINE K. SIMMONS 
AND HELEN MAE STARK 


Ox: day in March there was a 
big dust storm on Mr. Stark’s farm 
in South Dakota and on that day 
Windy and Dusty were born. They 
were born in the manger where 
Pete, the horse, ate his hay. Mr. 
Stark’s little girl, Helen, found the 
kittens and because they had come 
on such a stormy day, Windy and 
Dusty seemed good names for them. 

There were many dust storms that 
year. They blew away the hay stacks, 
the wagons, windmills, and even the 
barns in that part of the country. 
Windy and Dusty were glad they lived 
on Mr. Stark’s farm because it had a 
big round barn made of tile. They 
had a good mother, Sally the barn 
cat, and every day Helen came to the 
barn to see how the kittens were 
faring. Day by day they grew and 
grew. Soon Windy’s eyes were open, 


brown with yellow spots. Then Dusty 
opened his eyes. Oh, one of Dusty’s 
eyes was brown and one was blue, but 
some cats have eyes of different colors 
so it was all right. Sally taught her 
kittens to use their whiskers for feeling, 
their claws for climbing, catching 
mice, and scratching if need be. They 
had a good life there in the barn. 

One morning Helen came to the 
barn to play with Windy and Dusty. 
Sally was not there. She was hunting 


for food. ‘“‘Come with me, Dusty,” 
Helen said. “I will let you swing 
with me.’”’ She took Dusty in her 


apron to the swing under the big apple 
tree, and held him in her lap as she 
swung back and forth, back and 
forth. 


the sky grew very 
dark. The chickens called to each 
other. They ran to the: henhouse. 
Helen saw her father hurrying from 
the field.. He was driving Pete into 
the barn with the hay. Then the 
cows came home, all by themselves. 
Helen was frightened. She ran to the 
house. ‘‘Another dust storm is com- 
ing, Mother,” she said. Then she 
remembered something. “‘Oh, dear,” 


Opinion is divided 
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Some primary authorities prescribe, for 
that ever-so-important first step in writ- 
ing, the Eagle ALPHA pencil with its 
extra large diameter of wood and its 
large, soft lead. 


prefer the Eagle And still others advocate the ALPHA 
for the first step in writing, followed 
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that these two pencils with their easy-writing, smudgeless leads, and their 
scientifically adapted diameters, are the ideal pencils for primary grade use. 
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smaller diameter of wood and slightly 
harder lead as being nearer in size to 
the ordinary wood pencil. 
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TEACHERS: Write for a free sample of both pencils for trial. 


EAGLE PENCIL CO., 703 East 13th St., New York 
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Helen cried. “I have lost Dusty! 
He was in my apron and I must have 
dropped him out. I must find him!” 

“No, Helen,” her mother said. 
“It is growing dangerously windy and 
dusty. You must stay indoors.” 

“Poor, poor little Dusty!” sobbed 
Helen, hiding her head in her mother’s 
lap. ‘Why did I take you from your 
home? Poor little Windy, alone in 
Pete’s manger! And Sally; what 
will she do?”’ 

All the light went out of the sky. 
It grew dark as night. The air was 
filled with choking yellow dust. No 
one could have found Dusty in such a 
storm. Helen could not see even 
the farm gate and only the wind could 
be heard. Mother said that Sally 
would perhaps find her kitten but 
the time seemed so long. At last, 
though, it grew lighter and Helen 
went out to the barn. 

No Dusty was there. Only Windy 
answered when Helen called. She 
went outside and listened. At last 
there came a sound. ‘Me-ow! 
Me-ow!” it said. Sally was crying 
for help. Helen ran as fast as she 
could in the direction of the sound. 
There was the big mother cat halfway 
up the garden fence. And there, 


| COLORFUL 


PYRAMID PEG BOARD 


Something entirely different in Peg Boards, made in 
eight tiers, graduating in size from 614 inches square 
at the base to 114 inches square at the top. Each tier 
is provided with holes into which the pegs may be colors. 
inserted, and is enameled in a different color; pegs of 


high on the fence, was little Dusty. 
He was caught fast in a big thistle 
weed. Helen climbed up the fence 
and rescued him. Both Sally and 
Dusty were blown and their fur was 
thick with the dust but they were safe. 

“Here is your kitten, Sally,”’ Helen 
said. 

““Me-ow! Me-ow!”’ said Sally. “I 
thank you.”’ She took Dusty in her 
mouth and carried him home to Pete’s 
manger. There she fed him and 
washed him clean with her tongue, 
taking great care of his eyes which 
were scratched from the thorny thistle. 


So all was well again. The kittens 
played in the sunshine. They grew 
and grew. Helen swung in the warm 
sunshine and played with her farm 
friends, Windy and Dusty. She, too, 
grew almost as fast as the kittens. 
It was a happy time for everybody on 
the big farm. 


Geography of the Month. 
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well suited for cycling. We have 
heard much more about Hans on 
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HELEN 
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fills a long-felt need for a comprehensive, practical home-study course on 
the care and training of the child. Beautifully illustrated in ten lessons, 
this course is a boon to teachers, parents, guardians, and all those with the 
welfare of the child at heart. 
correspondence Helen Randle has achieved the highest success in her 
career as an authority on child-training. 


RANDLE’S COURSE 


In making this training course possible by 


Send 10 cents to cover postage for free booklet giving 
complete outline and information on the course. Address: 


Helen Randle Professional School of Psychology and sane Training 


1000 Sunset Drive 
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structive. 


rubber cement. 


Something en- 
tirely new, pro- 
viding a creative 
seat work me- 
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is both fasci- 
nating and in- 


SPONGEX is a three-dimensional material in bright 
It cuts easily with scissors, and is easily joined with 
It involves construction work of the most 
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Yellow, Green, Blue, Violet and 
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ild’s creative instincts to make something really useful. 
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skates, but he is just as much at ease, 
and more often to be seen, on his 
bicycle. His sister and girl friend also 
ride bicycles and can pedal as far and 
as fast as he. Hans also plays base- 
ball, although he calls it honkball. 
There is a great amount of rowing 
along the canals and smaller rivers. 
The English game of cricket is played 
everywhere. And Dutch boys and 
girls are good swimmers. 

The open-air theater, especially for 
rendering opera and symphonic music 
is a part of Dutch summer life. 
Patron of music, Dr. Willem Mengel- 
berg is well known in the United States 
as an orchestral conductor who comes 
to us each year from Holland. Dutch 
orchestras are supported by the state, 
the province or the municipality and 
some of the magnificent organs of 
the world are found in Rotterdam, 
The Hague, Haarlem, and other cities. 
Small choral groups are a musical 
tradition, and have resulted in the 
famed Madrigal Choir, the Dutch 
Bach Society, and Averkamps’ Capelle 
Choir which are keeping alive the 
traditional music of the peoples who 
settled the land. 

‘We still like to think of the Dutch 


home as the old masters painted it, 
but a recent housing act recommended 
the abolishment of shanties, caravans 
and barges, that were used as dwelling 
places along the canals by a large 
part of the population outside of the 
towns. Fifty thousand model homes 
are being built each year in the Nether- 
lands, and modern school buildings 
provide kindergarten, elementary, and 
higher education for all children. 
Holland’s plans for those pupils who 
leave school at the end of their 
elementary work is to be emulated. 
They must attend continuation classes, 
the aim of which is socialized living. 
Industrial art is given a ranking place 
in courses of study in Holland. The 
Dutch Union of Art in Industry is a 
connecting link between the artist and 
the manufacturer. At the Academy 
of Plastic Arts in Amsterdam, furniture 
designing, the textile arts, graphic art 
and metal work are taught in addition 
to regular instruction in sculpture, 
drawing, architecture and painting. 
The unique Colonial School for girls 
and young women at The Hague 
teaches the Dutch ideal of woman’s 
work; housekeeping, costume, linen, 
and house sewing, lace-making and 


embroidery, child care, cooking, and 
social-case work. 

Old beliefs die hardest. We are 
especially loath to close our ears to 
the tap of wooden shoes and our eyes 
to lace caps and flowered petticoats, 
but undoubtedly some Young Modern 
of Holland will open grandmother’s 
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